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Enjoy great TV entertainment from Plymouth! 


"> 





Date with the Angels,” with Betty White, and Lawrence Wetk’s ‘‘Top Tunes and New Talent.’ 


“We don’t mind how rough it is...what’s the shortest road?” 


One of the great thrills in driving your new Plymouth 
is discovering that you’re the master of where you're 


going... not the road! 


rhe reason is Plymouth’s new Torsion-Aire Ride— 
exactly the same luxury suspension system you get in 
cars costing $6000 and up! Plymouth Torsion-Aire 
Ride puts bumps out of business... floats you easily 


over any road... lets you glide around turns without 


Today... try 


sidesway or lean...stop without nose-dive or dip. 


It's a ride that’s made for roaming. Free forever 
from bounce or jounce, you'll find yourself exploring 
interesting new roads... ranging colorful, traffic-free 
byways on your vacation trips! 

And only Plymouth brings you Jorston-dtre com- 
fort in the low-price 3! Try it today ! Compare “all 3.” 
Join the thousands who've picked a winner in Plymouth! 


moar, ‘Torsion \ire...the ride thats 3 years ahead 
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“Wait till the ‘knot-hole’ gang hears about this! ‘Ten year 
old Howie Frank gets some tips in the Milwaukee Braves’ club- 
house. That’s the Braves’ manager Fred Haney (left) and Presi- 


Wausau Story 





“Big County Stadium in Milwaukee (over 
45,000 seats) is the home of the Braves and 
land of the most enthusiastic baseball fans in 
the world. Employers Mutuals of Wausau, who 
handle the public liability insurance, help 
make it one of the safest ball parks in America, 


They scout it constantly for safety hazards. 
They've helped set up the-highly efficient first 
aid facilities. As Joe Cairnes, Braves’ president 
told me, ‘we should give those Employers 
Mutuals people Braves’ uniforms. They’re 
certainly a valuable part of our team.’ ” 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
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dent Joseph Cairnes (right). Howie’s Dad works for 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau, who handle the public lia- 
bility and workmen’s compensation insurance for the Braves.” 


IN MILWAUKEE 


home of the Braves 


by BARL GILLESPIE 
"Voice of the Braves” and sports director 
WEMP, Milwaukee 


“What's a sports announcer doing 
covering a business story? Not so far fetched 
at that. When you think about it, success 
in business or sports is made up of the same 
stuff—top ability, training for the job, 
teamwork and fair play. 

“Employers Mutuals, the famous insur- 
ance company of Wausau, works closely 
with our Milwaukee baseball club. From 
all reports, that ‘Wausau way’ of doing 
business scores like a home run with the 
Braves’ management.” 

o 66 

Because of the great diversity of industry 
in Milwaukee, it takes an insurance carrier 
with specialized knowledge to be “big 
league” there. Since 1912, the work- 
men’s compensation services of Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau have helped Milwau- 
kee firms turn out their fine products 
safely and profitably. We put this same 
knowledge to work across the country — 
and everywhere we are known as “good 
people to do business with."’ See our repre- 
sentative (listed in telephone directory) or 
write us in Wausau, Wisconsin. 
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Bad Seed or Bad Earth? 
Sir: 

“The Bad Seed” [July 8] is a sad story of 
a brutal father and of boys who had “the 
urge to kill.” What's next for the boys? Years 
in jail, probably. Meantime, the Army will 
draft many other boys who have only a hor- 
ror of killing; why not make boys like Ray 
Edwards and Marty Daniels professional sol- 
diers? In the Army, they would have the 
respect of society instead of its condemnation. 

M. G. Leonard 

Fowler, Ohio 


Sir: ‘ 

Time chose to use an old wives’ slant in 
reporting this story: the bad father who once 
committed murder passes an inherent urge to 
kill on to his son. Bunk! How outdated! 
What juicy food for the hungry minds who 
love to believe such nonsense. 

ELaIne R. Pore 
Boston : 


Sir: 

Your story on Ray Edwards should not 
have been “The Bad Seed”; the title of an- 
other novel should have been borrowed and 
revised—"“The Bad Earth’—in which the 
best of our sceds are wasted by the amateur 
gardeners we call society. 

J. A. Cuiscon 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Too Little & Too Much 
Sir: 

The traffic safety conditions described in 
your June 24 article will undoubtedly be 
extremely advantageous to American motor- 
ists. However, the paramount highway prob- 
lem is the frightening condition of too little 
brain power guiding too much horsepower. 

JouHN M. LouGHLIN 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Sir: 

Do not Americans feel that your stupen- 
dous road-building program should include 
the erection of a monument to Henry Ford, 
who started the mass production of auto- 
mobiles that revolutionized the American way 
of life, making the superhighways a necessity ? 

RopoLro JANUSZOWSKI 
Iuenos Aires 


Next Year's Beauties 
Sir: 

I read in your July 8 issue what is in store 
for us in the 1958 automobile. The powers 
that be in Detroit are really planning some 





beauties for next year. American cars are al- 

ready too big, too powerful, too expensive to 

buy and operate. Why make them more so? 
R. D. Harvan II 

Pittsburgh 

Sir: 

I can hardly wait for those new models. I 
haven't really stopped laughing at the current 
ones yet. 

Geratp R. BuNCE 
Los Angeles 


Sir: 

Every year I look to the new crop of US. 
automobiles, hoping to find a sane, practical 
design reminiscent of the air-cooled Franklin 








Culver 


WILLs Sainte CLAIRE 


Airman series, circa 1927, or the Wills Sainte 
Claire Gray Goose, last seen in 1928. Your 
advance notices of what 1958 has in store 
doom me to continuing disappointment. 
Leo Tocu 
Flushing, N.Y. 
@ For a look at what Reader Toch 
longs for, see cuts.—Eb, 


Cash & Credit 
Sir: 

Inflation is but a phase of the money trou- 
bles depicted in your July 8 article on “The 
Treasury Mess.” The root of the whole trou- 
ble lies in the misuse of money. Money is 
becoming so unstable that not only the people 
of the U.S. but most of the people of the 
free world are losing their faith in it. When 
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faith in our money is gone, chaos results, 
and woe betide us all. 

Harotp HuNTER 
Westview, B.C. 


Sir: 

It is deplorable that Tre should print 
Professor Slichter’s prediction that “creeping 
inflation is the least of three evils.” Why 
should families living on fixed incomes be 
pauperized in order to sustain full employ- 
ment and enrich organized labor? Surely it is 
more equitable to endeavor to stabilize prices 
even at the risk of some unemployment. 

E. M. SPINGARN 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 

Today we have the creeping inflation of 
steadily increasing government borrowing, 
currency printing together with the inflation 
of individual credits urged upon the pur- 
chasers of automobiles, TV sets, washing 
machines, etc., all the way down to travel by 
banks, manufacturers, merchants and trans- 
portation agencies. When the bubble bursts, 
1857, 1873, 1893, 1907 and 1929 will look like 
halcyon days of peace and prosperity. 

L. Farrcuitp 
New York City 


Birdie Watchers 
Sir: 

Now that you have devoted three pages to 
Birdie Tebbetts and his Redlegs, how about 
doing the same for the best team in the 
league—the Milwaukee Braves. 

ANN JOBE 
Coleman, Texas 
Sir 

Baseball managers like Paul Richards of 
Baltimore, Casey Stengel of the Yanks and 
Bob Bragan of Pittsburgh could forget more 
about baseball than “Bird-lips” Tebbetts will 


ever know. 
M. D. Baty 
Springficld, Mass. 


Where There's Smoke .. . 
Sir: 

Your July 8 Letters correspondent, Mr, 
Eugene B. Vest, asks to what extent non- 
smokers like himself have their lives short- 
ened by sitting in smoke-filled rooms. Let 
me reassure him—not two-fifths of a second. 
My 7oth year sustains this viewpoint. Down 
the years I have never lessened my smoking, 
my average being half a pound of pipe 
tobacco a week and a packet of cigarettes 
a day. This would work out roughly in 64 
years to better than three-quarters of a ton 
of pipe tobacco—disregarding some hundreds 
of cigars and thousands of cigarettes. 

Frank C. WHItTreHouse 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Sir: 

Whether or not cigarette smoking is detri- 
mental to health, the very fact that there 
is a doubt about it should be convincing 
enough that the habit does no one any good 
—except the manufacturer and seller of 
cigarettes. I dare say that every cigarette 
smoker would gladly give up the habit if 
he thought that he would not miss smoking 
and be unhappy about it. The fact is. as 
in my own case, a sense of pride comes 
with the fact that I possessed guts and 
gumption enough to give up the habit. 

Bert MINAR 





Great Neck, N.Y. 


Church y. Scholarship 
Sir: i 

Jesuit Weigel’s objective statements con- 
cerning the Roman Catholics’ small contri- 
bution to U.S. scholarship [July 8] are to 
be highly commended, Could the reason for 
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this be that the totalitarian nature of Roman 
Catholicism, with its thought-control mech- 
anisms of censorship, blacklisting, “excom- 
munication” threats, etc., creates an atmos- 
phere in which the necessary spirit of truly 
free inquiry cannot exist? 
R. L. Bartz 

Lexington, Mass 
Sir 

In this candid admission of scholarly 
shortcomings among the American Catholic 
community, Father Weigel has struck a tell- 
ing blow at the differences dividing that 
community from its American Protestant 
brethren. He establishes a sympathetic bond 
with one of Protestantism’s basic tenets— 
that responsible religious teaching must be 
intellectually free of disciplines that result 
in new questions being answered with out- 
worn and inadequate, abstract verbalisms. 

H. T. WHrpp_e 

Bronxville, N.Y. 


Sir 

How can objective scholarship flourish 
in an atmosphere of book banning and 
miracles? 

(S/Set.) CHartes E. BAUMGARDNER 


New York City US.A.F. 


Saints at Work 
Sir 

Congratulations for the fine coverage on 
the Franciscan convention at Assisi. How- 
ever, I must correct you on the information 
supplied that St. Anthony of Padua is “the 
patron of motorists.” St. Christopher has a 
great deal more to say in matters of motor- 
ists than St. Anthony. The work of this 
great Franciscan saint is to find lost articles.* 

Wittiam C. Sims 





St. Catharines, Ont. 
@ Time got lost along the way.—Eb. 


Chiang's China 
Sir 

Your June 24 review of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Soviet Russia in China makes me question 
whether he has learned the really important 
lesson from “broken China” and whether, in 
view of your sympathetic review, we have 
learned that lesson. If Asia is to be liberated, 
let us first win the hearts of Asians by 
more realistic and efficient foreign aid. Let's 
put these people on their feet in such a way 
that they won't need our help indefinitely, 
Then we shall have self-reliant, self-respecting 
partners in the fight against Communism. 

W. L. Husspanp 

Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 


In Touch with Time 
Sir 

I'd like to express to you the work done 
by Tie in the international field. I know 
of no publication in any country today 
giving such varied and accurate information 
on a multiplicity of subjects—not only world 
politics and social movements but literature, 
music, painting and sculpture, archacological 
and historical research, judicial decisions, 
aviation and scientific developments—in fact, 
every subject about which anybody who 
wants to keep in touch with a broad scope 
of world interests must keep accurately in- 
formed on, if he is not to appear to be a 
fossil survival of bygone days. 

WARRINGTON Dawson 

Versailles, France 


The pious belief in St. Anthony of Padua’s 
(1195-1231) special power of restoring lost 
objects originated early in th 





th 13th century 
when a rich traveler, who lost a bag of gold 
asked for St. Anthony’s in 
turned up the next morni 
elm tree 


sion, The gold 
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Neutracel: the newest reason why Hammermill Bond 





prin 


s better, types better, looks better 





New beauty for your Hammermill Bond 
letterheads, with hardwood’s finer fibers 


VW THEN YOU hold a sheet of the 
new Hammermill Bond up to 
the light, you'll see its noticeably 
more uniform distribution of fibers. 
This finer background for your letter- 
head comes from the “magic of 
Neutracel,” a superior new pulp that’s 
exclusive with Hammermill. 





New printing methods and business 
machines created a demand for 
specific paper qualities best obtained 
by blending different papermaking 
fibers. Now—with Neutracel— 
Hammermill has unlocked the secrets 
ofjnorthern hardwoods to improve 
tha blend of pulps that goes into its 
fine papers. 

Neutracel’s special properties blend 
with other quality fibers to give new 
Hammermill Bond a smoother, vel- 
vety surface—a clearer, more attrac- 
tive formation. And Neutracel® lends 
increased opacity plus greater bulk 
—gives your Hammermill Bond letter- 
heads both pleasing eye appeal and 
quality-denoting “heavy feel.” 


Neutracel is a $6,000,000 step for- 
ward to bring you Hammermill 
papers that 1) print better; 2) type 
better; 3) look better. Ask your 
printer sf show you samples. 
Hammermill Paper ‘Company, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 


Printers everywhere use Hammermill (cas 
papers. Many display this shield. 
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with Neutracel’s finer fibers, costs nomore! 


er side may soon be answered. 


I unar cré 8S 8 S 
4 aters as seen t 1 an astr les hy f s 
¢ 1 through an astronomical telescope. The puzzle of what’s on the moon’s oth 





No. 5 in a new 8 


World’s 
oldest mystery 


soon to 


be solved 


Ever since man has had the imagi- 
nation to ponder any problem, he 
has wondered what lay on the dark 
side of the moon... 


Now, engineers predict that 
rockets carrying cameras or T'V will 
circle Luna within five years and 
show us her other face. 


At Douglas Aircraft, where one 
of the first rocket and missile proj- 
ects was set up in 1941, practical 
investigations have helped show 
the way to lunar circumnavigation. 
They have led to more effective 
missile guidance systems . . . helped 
establish basic principles of air-to- 
air rocket fire . . . led to use of such 
heat-resistant materials as titanium, 
ceramics, and plastics. Douglas en- 
gineers have investigated space 
physiology and psychology—how 
man will react in the weightfree 
glare of space—and even investi- 
gated new kinds of power, engines 
that may use ions or light rays to 
reach the stars. 





Wac-Corporal, an early Doug- 
las rocket, takes off in the nose 
of a captured V-2 to set what 
was then a world altitude rec- 
ord. Douglas has since devel- 
oped such weapons as Nike, 
the new Nike-Hercules, and the 
Army’s potent Honest John, 
which can carry a nuclear war- 
head. Even more exciting proj- 
ects—still classified —are now 
going full speed ahead at 
Douglas Aircraft. 








Is his mind 
doing the 
same job his 


hands are? 


IF HIS MIND ISN'T on his work, you, his 
employer, know he’s not working at full effec- 
tiveness. What to do about it? Well, B. E. U. 


could be a big help. 


B. &. VU. is a Connecticut General plus for 
both employer and employee. B. E. U. means 
Better Employee Understanding of group 
benefits. Only when your people know 
exactly what they're getting in these benefits 
will you get the most out of your investment. 


ONLY WHEN employees’ minds are freed... 
and kept free... of major money worries Is 
concentration possible. With B. E. U. more 
and better work is bound to result. 


YOU REALLY should know all about our 
B. E. U. service. Ask your insurance man or 
write Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford 15 


Dravo Corporation and Subsidiaries, The 
Kaman Aircraft Corporation and Robbins 
and Myers, Inc. all have custom-planned 
Connecticut General group benefits. Take a 
few minutes to find out about B. E. U. 





GROUP INSURANCE 
PENSION PLANS 


<> CONNECTICUT GENERAL ‘1 


ACCIDENT 
LIFE 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


EPORTING the sensational is a 

comparatively easy job when there 
are big names or high crimes to make 
the headlines. Reporting the moods 
and feelings of everyday life is quite 
another matter: it takes an eye for 
detail, an ear for_sound and a compas- 
sionate sensitivity for the little things. 
Last week Time assigned just that kind 
of reporting task to its correspondents, 
From reporters across the U.S. came 
rich detail that developed into a theme: 
the U.S. in this midsummer is on the 
move, bag, baggage and children. Cor- 
respondent Charles Mohr, driving cross- 
country from San Francisco to his new 
assignment in the Washington bureau, 
tuned in a sharp traveler’s-eye view. 
Mohr noted, in addition to such phe- 
nomena as foam-rubber hats and rock- 
‘n-roll-loving Indians, that the new 
state turnpikes are working a special 
kind of havoc on a special kind of 
citizen, Reported Mohr: “I heard one 
traveler remark on the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, as he gratefully approached 
Pittsburgh, ‘This is the first time I 
ever passed through three states with- 
out having a drink.’” See NATIONAL 
Arrairs, Summer 1957, 


T= paradox of the waning 1950s is 
that prosperity has become the root 
of problems. From Buffalo to Bombay, 
prosperity-fueled inflation is gnawing 
at the consumer's pocketbook, and the 
high cost of money is crimping the 
expansion plans of business and indus- 
try. The problem (which the Finns call 
“a crisis of prosperity”) is reported 
and analyzed in Business, World Cap- 
ital Shortage, and Foreicn News, 
Life on the Escalator. 
° 
OLLYWOOD stars are never mere- 
ly “born”—and rarely stay bear- 
able. Even with such uncommon clay 
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TRAVELER MOHR 


as beautiful, white-blonde Kim Novak, 
24, now the nation’s No. 1 box-office 
attraction, it took a heap of studio craft 
to make a star. (“If you wanna bring 
me your wife or your aunt,” says Star- 
maker Harry Cohn, “we'll do the same 
for them.”’) Columbia Pictures, which 
shaped Kim to fill the place of an 
uppity Rita Hayworth, plunged Actress 
Novak into an ordeal which is now 
approaching full cycle, ironically con- 
fronts the studio with the old problem 
of an uppity star, For the story of how 
it happened, see this week’s cover story 
in Cinema, A Star ls Made. 


USHED well into the background 

by the sound and fury of the Senate’s 
great Civil Rights fight is the basic fact 
in the controversy: thousands of qual- 
ified Negroes in the Deep South are 
still regularly denied their right to vote. 
How, in the face of modern justice, 
and by whom, in the light of morality, 
is a detective story of intriguing pro- 
portions. From the authoritative South- 
ern Regional Council in Atlanta last 
week came a detailed analysis of Negro 
voting. See NATIONAL Arrarrs, South- 
ern Negroes & the Vote. 
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Fred Cole shows 
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Fred Cole, President, Cole of California, as photographed by Mead-Maddick 


“Reorders are the profitable part of our business,” says Fred 
Cole, President of Cole of California, ‘‘and they could not exist without 
Western Union! Here’s why: swimsuit sales are as sensitive as a barometer 


to changes in weather. Last summer, for instance, a hot spell in Cleveland 





brought a run on suits. Store buyers there reordered 101 dozen by wire; 
we acknowledged by return wire, giving shipping times as well. You just 


can’t beat the telegram for getting business done fast—and in writing!” 


More than a million times a day, business finds it wise to 


wire. Telegrams quote prices, confirm orders, route shipments. Speed plus 
the written record make the telegram essential to business. 


beautiful figures with telegrams 
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“Time,” wrote contemplative Henry 
David Thoreau (1817-62), “is but the 
stream I go a-fishing in.” Recluse Thoreau 
(Walden, 1854), who lived for 26 months 
in a spare, do-it-yourself hut 
$28.12) in the serene wilderness of Mas- 
sachusetts’ Walden Pond, might have 
locked his creaky door had he caught a 
glimpse of the U.S. last week. It was a re- 
markable sight. In the heat of this mid- 
summer, the nation looked upon time not 
as a quiet stream but as a bubbling spring 
from which it might satisfy an endless 
thirst for motion. 

Unquenchable millions of Americans 
packed their children into sedans and sta- 
tion wagons and hit the road. For the mo- 
ment, at least, summertime rites seemed 
more important than civil rights; per- 
sonal clouds were fluffier than the far- 
away blossom of the latest atomic shot; 
disarmament was something for Harold 
Stassen to worry about; and international 
problems, from Arabs to Zhukov, all be- 
longed to Ike. 
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SHRINERS’ PARADE 


Snakes & Rest Rooms. Across the na- 
tion, 75 million people roamed, criss- 
crossing 34 billion vacation miles in 24 
million vehicles, thirsting for new sights 
and the old familiar places. They crowded 
the cities in meetings and conventions 
(in Minneapolis 50,000 members of the 
Ancient Arabic Order of the Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine marched for three hours). 
They poured by the thousands over the 
central plains, coursing over highways that 
shouted with signs (“See Harold Warp’s 
Pioneer Village at Minden, Nebraska.” and 
“SNAKES!”), conjured up technicolor 
dreams as they stood in the weed-grown 
parade ground of Fort Laramie, Wyo. 
under the flapping flag of the most im- 
portant post of Western frontier days. 
And few who took highway 340 through 
the staid Amish community of Inter- 
course, Pa. (just three miles this side of 
Paradise—pop. 549) missed the chance 
to mail some sure-laugh postcards. 

The Howard Johnson’s restaurant chain 
doubled the number of high chairs and 
junior chairs as whole families bore down 
in record numbers to comb the menus— 
and take advantage of the rest rooms. The 
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United Press 


IN MINNEAPOLIS 


In the wily West, redskin rock 'n' roll. 





Henry Dav THorEAv 
By the quiet stream, a cloverleaf. 


fanciest Miami Beach hotels waited hand 
and foot—and charged an arm and a leg— 
on folks from What Cheer, Iowa and 
Rough and Ready, Calif: Nearby motels 
turned away road-tired hordes at the rate 
of 50 a night. In Washington, D.C., tour- 
ists from Calamine, Ark. and Hurricane, 
Utah scrambled to the monuments and 
parks, bought foam-rubber hats and 
doused them with water to get cool. And 
Washington’s Manger Hamilton Hotel, one 
of thousands of hotels offering family 
plans (children free), was caught in a 
dither when a couple from Kentucky 
showed up with eleven youngsters. 

Souvenirs & Diapers. The Common- 
wealth of Virginia profited handsomely 
from the ever-growing fascination with 
U.S. history. Junior-grade tourist armies 
swarmed the Civil War battlegrounds along 
the Rappahannock, the Chickahominy, the 
Mattaponi and the Pamunkey, at Bull 
Run, Chancellorsville, Appomattox. Down 
the Colonial Parkway, out-of-staters fell 
back another century as they rolled into 
Jamestown, Yorktown and Williamsburg. 
But once out of the historical area, they 
were back in the modern swing, with 
mothers navigating from well-folded road 
maps and children racing the heat to 
finish their ice cream, with the head of 
the family snaking along the parkways and 
turnpikes, spiraling down cloverleafs that 
weren't there last year, digging deep for 
tolls, for souvenir pillows and plaques 
(MOTHER ... OHIO TURNPIKE). 

Luggage-heavy families carrying the 
latest in equipment (snakeproof_ tents, 
portable martini coolers, portable toilets, 
disposable diapers), charged into the na- 
tional parks, found that the camping 
grounds and cabins were booked till La- 
bor Day. So they packed up and headed 
into the wily West to watch hipless cow- 
boys yipping in the rodeos and whole fami- 
lies of Indians listening with stoical rap- 
ture to Elvis on the jukebox. 

Ice Cubes & Walden. In the water 
(houseboats, cabin cruisers, outboards, ca- 
noes) and in the air (private single- and 
twin-engined craft), Americans were on 
the move, exploring the Mississippi like 
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Huck Finns, or breasting the currents of 
Puget Sound, or flitting over green farm- 
land and forest. Yet there were millions 
more who stayed home; lawns and patios 
were spotted with portable grills, plastic- 
and-steel swimming pools, croquet wick- 
ets, while retail merchants fought to re- 
stock midst the clamor for more. On 
chaises and hammocks, from Embarrass, 
Wis. to Ninety Six, S.C., the stay-at- 
homes, draped in shorts and _ sandals, 
sipped at time, and ice cubes clinked off 
the minutes in the hourglasses. 

They marked time, too, for gentle Hen- 
ry David Thoreau. For last week in sub- 
urban Concord, Mass., a fight brewed be- 
tween the city fathers and the Committee 
to Save Walden. The committee set out to 
stop the town’s “destructive” program for 
enlarging beach, picnic and parking facili- 
ties in Walden’s once-quiet wilderness. 
They were, alas, playing a losing game. 
It is 1957. 


occupied postwar Berlin],” said Eisen- 
hower. “I couldn't see any harm coming 
from a meeting between the two Defense 
Ministers, if that could be arranged.” 

Necessary Caution. Recalling his tor- 
tuous postwar discussions with Zhukov 
—a “confirmed Communist” but an “hon- 
est man”—Dwight Eisenhower went on: 
“One evening we had a three-hour con- 
versation. We tried each to explain to the 
other just what our systems meant... . 
to the individual, and I was very hard 
put to it when he insisted that their sys- 
tem appealed to the idealistic and we 
completely to the materialistic, and I had 
a very tough time trying to defend our 
position because he said: ‘You tell a per- 
son he can do as he pleases, he can act as 
he pleases, he can do anything. Every- 
thing that is selfish in man you appeal to 
him, and we tell him that he must sacri- 
fice for the state...’” 

Asked by the New York Times’s James 
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Zuvuxkov & EISENHOWER IN Moscow (1945) 
The sun is hot and the earth is round. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


No Invitations, Please 

In thinking about the post-Stalin up- 
heavals in Russia, Dwight Eisenhower has 
one advantage over the host of diplomats, 
pundits, dopesters and intelligence ex- 
perts who try to figure out what it all 
means. The advantage: from World War 
II days he knows personally bluff, tough 
Soviet Marshal Georgy Zhukov, now 
grown mighty as No. 2 man and Defense 
Minister in Khrushchev’s new “flexible” 
regime. Last week the President showed 
how much this “old soldier’ relationship 
—and its possible usefulness in promot- 
ing world peace—weighs on his mind. 

In response to a reporter's question at 
his midweek press conference, Ike casual- 
ly agreed that an interchange of meetings 
between Zhukov and his U.S. opposite 
number, Defense Secretary Charles Wil- 
son, “might” be useful. “Marshal Zhukov 
and I operated together very closely [in 
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Reston if he meant to imply that democ- 
racy was more difficult to defend than 
Communism, the President patiently ex- 
plained: “Look, Mr. Reston, I think you 
could run into people you have a hard 
time convincing that the sun is hot and 
the earth is round . . . Against that kind 
of belief you run against arguments that 
almost leave you breathless. You don’t 
know how to meet them.”* 

Despite the difficulties, the President 
said in answer to another question, ““There 
is nothing that I wouldn't try experimen- 


* Columnist David Lawrence last week politely 
supplied Ike with an answer: “Look here, Gen- 
eral Zhukov, you know you have been deceived, 
There isn’t any ‘sacrifice to the state’ in the 
Soviet Union. It’s a forced sacrifice of indi- 
vidual liberty to satisfy Stalin . . . Can the 
word ‘sacrifice’ ever cover up or excuse tyran- 
ny and cruelty? Hitler also argued that what 
he was doing was for the benefit of the peo- 
ple, but he killed hundreds of thousands of 
innocent persons inside his own country who 
disagreed with him. . .” 


tally . . . to bring about better relation- 
ships as long as we observe this one very 
necessary caution ... You must not have 
meetings that, by their very holding, by 
their very occurrence, give rise to great 
hopes which, if unrealized, create a great 
wave of pessimism.” 

Bloody Recollection. Ike's cautious 
opening of the door to a Zhukov-Wilson 
conference—he shied away from any hint 
of personal involvement—blossomed into 
international headlines, provoked wide- 
spread, mixed reaction. Montana's Mike 
Mansfield, Democratic whip in the Sen- 
ate, urged Ike to go farther, meet Zhu- 
kov face to face; such a meeting would 
“weigh heavily in the President’s favor. 
I'm certain that the President would not 
be taken in.” Western diplomats leaked 
worries that Ike's friendly remarks about 
Zhukov, suppressor of the bloody Hun- 
garian revolt, might kill a U.S.-sponsored 
United Nations resolution condemning 
Soviet brutality in Hungary, might un- 
duly alarm U.S. allies fearful of bilateral 
U.S.-Soviet negotiations. 

Echoing widespread congressional clam- 
or, the New York Daily News cited Zhu- 
kov’s role as a “top-ring Kremlin hood- 
lum,” bristled: “If Engine Charlie Wilson 
can force himself to shake hands with this 
honest man, he has more self-restraint 
than he has shown yet . . . How about 
General Ike thinking of some other for- 
eign. guest—almost any other—to come 
over here and take up Secretary Wilson's 
valuable time?” 

Soon the uproar diminished, and it 
was clear that neither the White House 
nor the Kremlin was in any rush to bring 
Engine Charlie and Georgy together. 
After Ike left for a long weekend of golf 
and relaxation with Mamie and the grand- 
children at his Gettysburg farm, unquot- 
able Washington “officials” said flatly 
that the Administration has no plans to 
invite Zhukov, but did not rule out the 
possibility that Secretary Wilson might 
accept an invitation from the Kremlin 
should it be tendered. 

Last week the President also: 

G Accepted a 226-piece silver set (valued 
at $7,000) from Britain’s Sir Peter Rob- 
erts, a gift of the famed cutlery industry 
of Sheffield in appreciation of Ike's “cour- 
age and leadership” in World War II. 

@ Sent Press Secretary Hagerty, plus a 
squad of security and communications 
specialists, to look over the Newport va- 
cation site on Coaster’s Harbor Island. 
 Swore in Iowa’s lantern-jawed Repub- 
lican ex-Governor Leo A. Hoegh, 49, as 
new Federal Civil Defense Administrator 
to replace Nebraska's Val Peterson, who 
is off to Copenhagen as U.S. ambassador. 
@ Cabled “best wishes” to Spain’s Dic- 
tator Francisco Franco on the 21st anni- 
versary of the start of the revolt that 
eventually brought him victory over the 
Loyalists in the Spanish civil war. 

@ Told 764 visiting foreign exchange stu- 
dents from 30 nations—who chanted “We 
like Ike"—that they had been in the U.S. 
long enough to decide ‘‘whether most of 
us wear tails or horns or whether we are 
on the average sort of good people that 
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want to live and work productively like 
any other decent people does.” 

@ Named retired Navy Rear Admiral 
George Dufek, 54, veteran South Pole 
explorer (Operation Deepfreeze), to re- 
place the late Rear Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd as top-level supervisor of U.S. ex- 
peditions in the Antarctic. 

Appointed his onetime Interior Secre- 
tary, Douglas McKay, 64, unsuccessful 
G.O.P. candidate for the U.S. Senate 
against Wayne Morse in Oregon last No- 
vember, to membership (salary: $20,000) 
on the four-man U.S. contingent to the 
International Joint Commission, set up 
in 1911 to handle border disputes be- 
tween the U.S. and Canada. 

@ Appointed a seven-man committee of 
top Administration officials, including La- 
bor Secretary James Mitchell, Treasury 
Secretary-designate Robert Anderson, 
Budget Director Percival Brundage, to 
join ten governors of states in deciding 
those federal functions “which the states 
are ready and willing to assume and 
finance” as a first step toward Ike’s goal 
of diminished central government and in- 
creased state responsibilities. 


THE CONGRESS 


Brain Storm 

Oklahoma’s burly, scrappy Robert Sam- 
uel Kerr is a Democratic multimillionaire 
(Kerr-McGee Oil) who snap-shoots from 
the hip when he hears a rustling in the 
brush. Indiana’s jowled Homer Earl Cape- 
hart is a Republican millionaire (Capehart 
radio-TV) who usually prefers to wait for 
another day. Last week Snap-Shooter Bob 
pressed Hesitant Homer too far, and the 
Senate echoed with high-priced debate. 
Subject: Dwight Eisenhower's brains. 

Knocking down Capehart’s plea for a 
White House advisory commission on 
monetary policy, Kerr fired first: “No 
man can help Eisenhower study the fiscal 
policies of this Government, because one 
cannot do that without brains, and he does 
not have them.” While gallery spectators 
gasped and Capehart, outraged, tried to 
break in, Kerr went grandly on: “If the 
greatest fiscal experts this nation has ever 
produced marched in solid phalanx before 
Eisenhower for months ... he would 
emerge from the experience just as un- 
informed as he is now.” 

Homer Capehart finally got the floor: 
“After making the statement which the 
Senator has just made. . . I should think 
he would be utterly ashamed of himself, 
being over 21 years of age, and a capable 
man who has made a great success in busi- 
ness—I do not know how many millions— 
to say publicly, in the presence of school- 
children and others in the galleries, that 
the President of the U.S. has no brains. . .” 

Next day, Homer Capehart, still smart- 
ing under Kerr’s angry reply to “the 
midget” from Indiana, discovered that the 
Oklahoman had prudently revised the Con- 
gressional Record transcript to read that 
Ike had no “fiscal brains.” That, said 
Capehart, shows exactly what “kind of 
gentleman” Bob Kerr is. Then Capehart 
did a doubletake on another Kerr line in 
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Associated Press 
MILLIONAIRE KERR 
Some with none. 


the Congressional Record from the pre- 
vious day’s debate. Kerr: “I do not say 
that the President has no brains at all. I 
reserve that broad and sweeping accusa- 
tion for some of my cherished colleagues 
in this body.” 

Asked Capehart: “Who are these cher- 
ished colleagues? Am I one of them?” 
For answer, Kerr, deadpan, asked permis- 
sion to revise his earlier statement: “I 
desire to have the word ‘some’ changed 
to the word ‘one,’ and. . . the word ‘col- 
leagues’ changed to. . . ‘colleague.’ ” Un- 
daunted, Homer Capehart unfurled the 
flag: “I would rather be a friend of the 
President of the United States without any 
brains than to be a friend of the Senator 
from Oklahoma with brains.” 





Walter Bennett 
MILLIONAIRE CAPEHART 


“Am | one?” 





Ike's Ebb? 


In attacking Ike on monetary policy, 
Bob Kerr was just being Bob Kerr. But 
the impunity with which he made the 
attack—Homer Capehart alone accused 
him of bad taste rather than inaccuracy— 
highlighted a new congressional attitude 
toward Dwight Eisenhower. On strictly 
domestic issues—the budget, civil rights, 
etc.—the President has lost, or has for- 
sworn, his political leverage despite his 
personal popularity on and off Capitol 
Hill. Congress’ discovery: six months 
through his second term, he need no 
longer be feared, can often be ignored, 
occasionally flouted without fear of polit- 
ical reprisal. 

Cockiness for Caution, Congress’ who- 
cares sentiment toward Ike-the-domestic- 
leader blossomed during the “hair-curling” 
Humphrey flap and the budget fight last 
February, as the White House delayed 
overlong in taking a firm stand for Admin- 
istration policies (Time, April 22). The 
House, including many a Republican out- 
side the party’s Old Guard, happily zeroed 
in on one of Eisenhower's favorite proj- 
ects, the U.S. Information Agency, sliced 
its budget by half. The Senate crippled 
the Administration farm program (but 
rallied remarkably when Ike stood and 
fought for foreign aid). 

Last week, when Oregon’s Democratic 
Senator Neuberger flailed the President 
for “lack of enthusiasm” on the civil 
rights bill, Minority Leader Knowland 
jumped up—not to defend Ike but to reply 
that the U.S, Senate, not the White House, 
would write the bill. Last week, too, on the 
international front, the House missed nul- 
lifying Ike’s status-of-forces agreements 
only by going into an unusual tie (see 
below) despite the President’s urgent warn- 
ing that the agreements were “vital.” 

On larger questions of war and peace, 
Congressmen still seem to hold Dwight 
Eisenhower, and his foreign-policy suc- 
cesses, in awe. But where they were cau- 
tious about opposing him during the first 
Administration, they now feel cocky in the 
belief that his preoccupation with inter- 
national affairs and deep respect for Con- 
gress’ independent role leave them free to 
cut Administration domestic programs as 
they see fit. Ike’s ballooning sentences at 
press conferences, his occasional vague- 
nesses on the specifics of current Admin- 
istration policy, e.g., disarmament, China 
trade policy, civil rights, give the Presi- 
dent’s foes new cheek, his toe-the-line 
supporters in the House and Senate in- 
creasingly frequent pangs of sadness. Last 
week the House Rules Committee cleared 
the Eisenhower school-construction bill for 
the floor and—for lack of a concerted Ad- 
ministration pressure—certain death. 

Facts for Feuds. Ike’s troubles on the 
Hill are further compounded by the assid- 
uously reported Washington notion that 
he spends more and more of his time on 
the golf course, has little interest in the 
running of Government. In cold fact, the 
President is at his desk daily at 7:45 a.m. 
for the morning’s round of appointments, 
spends most of his afternoons doing the 
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The basic issue behind the Senate civil rights debate 
is the denial of Southern Negroes’ right to vote. 
How widespread is this denial? How does it operate? 
Last week the authoritative Southern Regional 
Council prepared a preliminary finding based upon a 
survey of the 1956 election campaigns. A summary: 


ENIAL of voting rights to Negroes, though a blot on the 
South, is by no means as widespread as many Northern 
civil rights advocates believe. Through Texas, Arkansas and 
the Border States, Negroes not only register and vote but 
make such an impact at local-election levels that both parties 
bid for their support. In North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Virginia and Florida, urban Negroes generally register and 
vote, while rural Negroes do not. The greatest concentration 
of civil rights violations at the polls lies in four states of 
the Deep South. and the statistics readily prove the point: 
Mississippi: Only 20,000 Negroes registered for the 1956 
elections out of a total of 497.350 eligible; in 13 counties of 
more than 50% Negro population, a total of 14 Negro votes 
was cast in the 1954 elections, while in five counties not a 
single Negro was allowed to vote. 

ALABAMA: 53,336 Negroes registered out of 516,245 eligi- 
ble; nine rural counties have no Negro registrants; even 
industrial and partly unionized Jefferson County ( Birming- 
ham) registered only 7,000 Negroes out of 121,510 eligible. 

Lovistana: 161,410 Negroes registered out of 510,090 
eligible, a high-for-the-South state percentage; yet in four 
Louisiana parishes (counties) not one single Negro voted. 

Georcia: 163.380 Negroes registered out of 633.390 
eligible; five rural counties permitted only dribbles of Ne- 
groes to register; several more kept out Negro voters alto- 
gether, dragged down Atlanta’s generally high Negro returns. 


Taking the Tests 


The violent denial of Negroes’ right to vote that marked 
Reconstruction days has long since given place to more 
subtle methods. The white primary is no more. The poll tax, 
though still in force in five Southern states, has lost most of 
its economic bite, but is sometimes used (notably in Vir- 
ginia), as a device for confusing Negroes and poor whites 
out of their chance to register, 

Most of today’s barriers begin in harmless-looking state 
laws, not unlike many Northern state laws, which require 
would-be voters to pass tests in literacy and constitutional 
understanding. In the Deep South and in many other South- 
ern rural areas, the decisions on passing or flunking rest in 
the hands of white registrars (in Alabama, three-man county 
boards) who use the power of office in devious ways to pre- 
vent qualified Negroes (and sometimes qualified poor whites ) 
from registering. In Allendale County, S.C. in 1956, when 
Negroes tried to register they were told that the registration 
books were someplace else. In Monroe County, Ala. Negro 
applicants were repeatedly turned away because the regis- 
trars said they had “misplaced the application forms.” 

In one rural county in eastern North Carolina, Negroes 
complained that it took a white man only a few minutes to 
get registered, while Negroes often had to wait an hour; 
thus only a small percentage of Negroes was registered. In 
Green County, Ala. Negro registrants had to be accompanied 
and vouched for by “a good white man.” In Caldwell Parish, 
La. the registrar refused to accept whites as witnesses for 
Negroes because they were of a different race. 

Beyond such subterfuges lie the opportunities of the 
literacy and constitutional tests themselves. In many Ala- 
bama counties in 1956, Negroes were told to give their age 
in years, months and days, were deprived of the right to vote 
if they were one day off; in Jefferson County, Ala. the Ne- 
groes were asked constitutional questions, such as on what 
date did the Tenth Amendment become effective, or on what 
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SOUTHERN NEGROES & THE VOTE 
The Blot Is Shrinking, But It Is Still Ugly 
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date did Oklahoma become a state. Even in moderate North 
Carolina, a Negro woman in Northampton County was put 
to reading the state constitution and was disqualified when 
she “mispronounced several words.” 

Nor is registration a guarantee that the Negro will get to 
vote. In Ouachita Parish, La. a nonprofit Citizens’ Council 
was formed last year “to protect and preserve by all legal 
means our historical Southern social institutions.”’ The parish 
(county) registrar let council members into her office when 
it was closed to the general public (nights, holidays, etc.), 
let them examine voting lists and draw up their own lists of 
some 3,500 Negro registrants. When the council members 
followed up by challenging the 3.500, the registrar ordered 
the Negroes to appear within ten days to prove their 
identity. So many Negroes did turn up that the registrar had 
to fall back upon yet another stratagem: her office was so 
busy. she said, that only 50 challenged Negroes could be 
heard every day; the rest were struck off the rolls. 


Braving the Threats 


In more remote regions of the South, the Negroes who 
make their registrations stick often face even tighter pres- 
sures of economic reprisals. Last year Negroes who regis- 
tered in one county in the plantation area of Florida were 
told by whites lounging around the courthouse: “Go ahead 
—if you can take what comes afterwards.” In McCormick 
County, S.C., what came afterward for several Negro share- 
croppers was that they could not find white buyers for their 
produce; in Humphreys County, Miss. Negro businessman 
registrants found that they could not get credit, In Calhoun 
County, S.C. any Negro who tries to get a registration cer- 
tificate is called a “smart” Negro, and Calhoun County 
encourages smart Negroes to migrate. 

The specific threat of physical violence looms in relatively 
few areas (and relatively few white Southerners will stand 
for it). But where it looms, it is terribly effective. In Liberty 
County, Fla. last year, all but one of the first ten Negro 
registrants in the county's history took their names off the 
voting list after a set of cross-burnings, bomb-throwings and 
shots fired into their homes. 

In Belzoni, Miss. in 1954, a Negro minister who refused to 
remove his name from the voting list was shot down—a fact 
that did not prevent the coroner’s inquest from returning a 
verdict of “accidental death.” And in Tensas Parish, La., 
where not one of 4,500 Negro inhabitants is registered, the 
only Negro who tried it recently was taken by the registrar 
to see a law officer, who asked him: “Aren't you happy here? 
Is something wrong with the way things operate around 
here? If you aren’t happy, perhaps we can arrange for you to 
leave.” The Negro promptly replied that he was happy, that 
his attempt to register had been a mistake. The Negro stayed 
on in his community, but his wife lost her job. 

The other side of the South-wide picture is the headway 
through Border States, and the fact that Negro registration, 
however small, has been climbing steadily and rapidly during 
the past ten years. There is hope for a faster rise as Negro 
economic and educational opportunities expand. Ever since 
Reconstruction, however, it has only been by the pressure 
of public opinion and the specific spreading of the processes 
of justice, e.g., FBI “routine checks” on election procedures, 
that the Deep South has moved forward at all. 


The heart of the Administration's civil rights bill, designed 
simply and solely to rid the U.S. of “mass disfranchisement,” 
is thus dedicated to the proposition that as evils exist, it will 
take not only law but prosecution to correct them. “The 
right of citizens to vote,” says the 15th Amendment, “shall 
not be denied or abridged by the U.S. or any state on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition of servitude,” 
The date of the 15th Amendment: 1870. 
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essential staff work that the presidency 
requires, consistently shows his grasp of 
key principles and detail at Cabinet and 
top-level strategy meetings. Moreover, by 
delegating details, the President heads a 
well-oiled, relatively trouble-free Admin- 
istration where the ripe feuds and con- 
flicting policies of Truman-Roosevelt days 
are unheard of. White House staffers ac- 
knowledge that Ike has recently taken to 
his golf game with unprecedented passion. 
But staffers, caught under a snow of 
presidential memos, queries, conferences, 
phone calls and state visitors, quietly hope 
that Ike will find more time for golf, less 
for work. 


"Vicious Stuff" 


Carrying out the careful strategy laid 
down by Georgia's Richard Brevard Rus- 
sell, Southern Senators were busily infil- 
trating Northern lines with Old South 
courtesy, sowing confusion with legalisms, 
and arguing more in sorrow than in anger 
against the Administration’s civil rights 
bill. But somehow Virginia's old warrior, 
Harry Flood Byrd, failed to get the word. 
One day last week he rose up in the Senate 
in fine old-fashioned Southern style to at- 
tack the civil rights bill head on. 

Designing drafters, charged he, had 
“hidden the fact that a Reconstruction 
Era statute could be invoked under the 
bill to provide the armed might of the 
U.S. for enforcement of the bill’s provi- 
sions. This bayonet force is only a sample 
of the kind of vicious stuff of which this 
bill is made.”” Who were the designing 
drafters? Rasped Byrd: “I strongly sus- 
pect that the modern Thaddeus Stevens* 
now cloaked in the robes of the Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme 


% Remembered as a legislator who preached 
congressional supremacy over the Executive, 
and as the man who sought Andrew Johnson’s 
impeachment, Pennsylvania Congressman Thad- 
deus Stevens won Southern hatred for his 1867 
Reconstruction laws (and for the report that his 
colored housekeeper was also Bachelor Stevens’ 
mistress). Stevens matched hatred with hatred. 
His watchword: “Humble the proud traitors.” 
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Citizens’ Council, Jackson 
Victims oF THE RACE For PowER 


Court has a thorough and complete knowl- 
edge of what could and would be done un- 
der the bill. And likewise, I suspect that 
the A.D.A., the N.A.A.C.P.’s Gold Dust 
Twin, has at least guilty knowledge.” 
Nor were these all the plotters. Heading 
the list: Attorney General Herbert Brow- 
nell, “of whom the bill would make a 20th 
century American Caesar.” 

"Too Far Too Fast?" Soon after Byrd 
sat down, the Senate voted by a lopsided 
71 (29 Democrats, 42 Republicans) to 18 
(Southern Democrats all) to begin debate 
on the rights bill already passed by the 
House, But no sooner had civil rights be- 
come the Senate’s order of business than 
Minority Leader Bill Knowland’s coali- 
tion commenced to come apart at the 
seams. 

The root of the trouble was that Russell 
& Co. had succeeded in stirring up doubts 
about the House bill’s potent Section III, 
authorizing the Attorney General to seek 
injunctions not alone when voting rights 
are in jeopardy, but when any civil rights 
violation occurs. Southern Senators final- 
ly argued some liberal Democrats and 
some Republicans into trying to work out 
a compromise limiting the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s power. But despite caucuses and cor- 
ridor whispers, no compromise acceptable 
to all elements within the coalition could 
be found. Causing part of the difficulty 
was President Eisenhower himself, who 
one day advised the Senate to “keep the 
measure an effective piece of legislation” 
protecting all civil rights, next day told his 
press conference: “If you try to go too far 
too fast... 

Finally Bill Knowland threw up. his 
hands at trying to achieve a compromise, 
announced that all attempts had stopped 
and that the Senate would simply vote 
on the amendment offered by an awe- 
some coalition-within-the-coalition—liber- 
al New Mexico Democrat Clinton Ander- 
son and liberal Vermont Republican 
George Aiken—to strike out Section III 
entirely. 

The True Aim. Knowland’s troubles. 
of course, stemmed from the fact that in 


. you are making a mistake.”’. 
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spite of such bombast as Harry Byrd's, 
Dick Russell's strategy had been amazing- 
ly effective. So persuasive were the South- 
ern arguments that most of the Senate and 
the President too had completely lost 
sight of the true aim of the civil rights 
bill of 1957. Wrote Time’s Congression- 
al Correspondent James McConaughy at 
week's end: 

“Not yet have the Southerners dis- 
cussed the real point and purpose of the 
bill. This is not a bill to deny jury trial; 
this is not a bill to invade states’ rights; 
this is not a bill to order the Strategic Air 
Command to unload on the Confederacy. 
This is a bill to protect the right to vote 
and to protect other already established 
civil rights.” 


Foreign-Aid Pasting 


Said House Minority Leader Joe Mar- 
tin last week to Speaker Sam Rayburn, 
“This is one issue where we see eye 
to eye.” What the two House veterans 
saw was the Administration's $3.8 billion 
foreign-aid authorization bill finally emerg- 
ing from committee. Slashed by $227 mil- 
lion in the Senate, the bill seemed likely 
to fare far worse in a House still riled by 
the Administration—and Supreme Court 
—decision to turn Army Specialist Wil- 
liam Girard over to the Japanese for trial 
(True, July 22). : 

The bill’s most dangerous opponent was 
Ohio's Frank Bow, who threatened to tack 
on it what the House calls “The Bow 
thing’—a resolution to scrap U.S. status- 
of-forces agreements (Time, June 17), 
which govern the arrangements for law en- 
forcement for U.S. troops overseas. Wav- 
ing off all remonstrances, Bow did experi- 
ence at the last moment a tactical change 
of heart. He decided to save his amend- 
ment for the actual appropriation bill, 
where it would be more potent. But Texas 
Democrat Omar Burleson grabbed the 


issue, offered a “sense of Congress” amend- 
ment calling on the President to revise 
the status-of-forces agreements to give 
the U.S. exclusive jurisdiction over U.S. 
servicemen who commit offenses while on 
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duty overseas. Loaded with homeside polit- 
ical dynamite, it was a tough bill for a 
Congressman to vote against, was defeat- 
ed by a rare tie (134-134). 

When it came to the basics of the bill 
that Rayburn and Martin had pledged 
themselves to save—the provision for 
long-term economic aid and the Adminis- 
tration’s request for $3.8 billion in foreign- 
aid funds—the House’s Big Two, and 
the President, too, took a real pasting. The 
Senate had agreed to a three-year foreign- 
aid economic-development program, had 
authorized $2 billion to finance it. The 
rebellious House, unimpressed by a special 
presidential plea (snapped Iowa Republi- 
can H. R. Gross: “I took my last march- 
ing orders in 1916-19"), limited this key 
Administration program to one year, 
authorized only $500 million to get it go- 
ing. Then the House (254-154) cut the 
President's $3.8 billion foreign-aid request 
to $3.1 billion. 

The Administration’s next best hope: 
restoration of principle and funds in a 
Senate-House conference compromise. Its 
next fear: What will happen when the 
appropriations themselves (and not just 
the authorizations) come up in the House 
and Senate? 


LABOR 
Out of the Trap 


When FBI agents arrested squat, tough 
Teamster James Riddle Hoffa in Wash- 
ington last March, it looked as if the U.S. 
Government might have an airtight case 
against him. Jimmy Hoffa, 44, chairman 
of the Central States Teamster Confer- 
ence and most powerful of the Interna- 
tional Teamsters Union's vice presidents, 
had blundered thuddingly into a trap set 
by the Senate's labor-rackets investigat- 
ing committee. Committee Counsel Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy (younger brother of Mas- 
sachusett’s Senator Jack Kennedy) con- 
fidently vowed to jump off the Capitol 
dome if Hoffa wriggled out of the charges 
brought against him by the federal grand 
jury: bribery, conspiracy, and obstruction 
of justice. 

Last week, with dazzling help from 
Washington’s cleverest and busiest crimi- 
nal lawyer, beaming Jimmy Hoffa wrig- 
gled free after all. Grinned his lawyer, 
rich, boyish (37) Edward Bennett Wil- 
liams:* “I’m going to send Bobby Ken- 
nedy a parachute.” 

Hello to the Champ. Back in Febru- 
ary, before Kennedy had any need for a 
parachute, Wall Street Lawyer John Cye 
Cheasty, wartime naval intelligence offi- 
cer, went to him with an astonishing 
story. Jimmy Hoffa, said Cheasty, had 
offered him $18,000 to get a job with the 
Senate labor-rackets committee and serve 
as Hoffa’s spy during the investigation 
into the gamy dealings of Teamster Presi- 


* Among his clients: Underworld Overlord 
Frank Costello, Teamster Boss Dave Beck, the 
late Senator Joe McCarthy. Among his tri- 
umphs: arguing the first libel suit ever won 
against Columnist Drew Pearson, beating a 
Post Office ban on Confidential, 
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dent Dave Beck. Counsel Kennedy and 
Arkansas’ Committee Chairman John L. 
McClellan quickly arranged a job for 
Cheasty, and he agreed to help catch 
Hoffa in a trap. During the next few 
weeks, with FBI agents lurking in the 


background, Cheasty passed Hoffa a 
clutch of committee documents, and Hof- 
fa turned over bundles of bills in return. 
In all, it added up to $3,000. When the 
agents nabbed him one evening in Wash- 
ington’s Dupont Plaza Hotel, Jimmy was 
carrying in an inside coat pocket a docu- 
ment that Cheasty had handed him a few 
moments before. 

With such evidence stacked against his 
client, Lawyer Williams took great care in 
picking jurymen, ended up with a work- 
ing-class panel of eight Negroes, four 


whites. Then he proceeded to paint an 
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For Bobby, a parachute. 


emotional, vivid-hued contrast between 
Cheasty and Hoffa. Cheasty, went the 
Williams defense, was a “liar” and an “in- 
former”; Hoffa was a man who “fought 
many battles for labor” and “never be- 
trayed a trust.” Jimmy himself took the 
witness stand and, with Williams asking 
helpful questions, blandly testified that he 
had hired Cheasty solely as a lawyer to 
help represent teamsters under investiga- 
tion. Not until he was arrested, Jimmy 
testified, did he find that Cheasty held a 
committee job. 

By. playing up the fact that Cheasty 
once worked for a Florida legislative com- 
mission dealing with a Negro bus boycott, 
Williams skillfully managed to make him 
appear anti-Negro. Heightening the pic- 
ture, ex-Heavyweight Champ Joe Louis, a 
Detroit acquaintance of Fight Fan Hoffa, 
turned up as a visitor to the courtroom. 
Every now and then Joe helpfully left his 
spectator’s seat to chat with Hoffa at the 
defense table. The Justice Department 
countered by bringing in a Negro attor- 





ney to sit at the prosecution table, but he 
was no match for Joe. 

The jury’s verdict: not guilty. 

Goodbye to Bets. Beaming Jimmy 
Hoffa announced right there in the court- 
room that he was going to call a teamster 
meeting in Chicago this week to decide 
his “future activities in the union.” It 
seemed that, with discredited Dave Beck 
scheduled to bow out in September, Jim- 
my Hoffa was about ready to run openly 
for Beck’s $50,000-a-year job as president 
of the nation’s biggest labor union (1,400,- 
ooo members). 

The verdict that cleared away the big- 
gest roadblock in Jimmy Hoffa’s path 
left McClellan committee Senators dis- 
mayed and disgusted. “Joe Louis makes a 
pretty good defense attorney,” snapped 
Arizona Republican Barry Goldwater. “A 
miscarriage of justice.”’ rumbled New 
York Republican Irving Ives, but “Mr. 
Hoffa's troubles are far from ended.” 
Ahead of Jimmy loom sessions with the 
McClellan committee, plus a federal trial 
on charges of having illegal recording de- 
vices attached to telephones in his De- 
troit headquarters. After Hoffa’s acquittal 
last week, a gloomy committee staffer 
ventured that a forthcoming investigation 
of teamster links with New York labor 
racketeers might lead to new charges 
against Jimmy. “But don’t bet on it,” the 
staffer warned, “Don’t ever bet on any- 
thing again.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Two-Front War 


Despite his preoccupation with the civil 
rights debate in the Senate, Republican 
Minority Leader Bill Knowland took a 
moment off last week to announce that 
he is booked after session’s end for 45 
speeches in his home state of California. 
Will this be just a typical Senator's typi- 
cal off-duty sojourn into the arms of his 
constituents? Clearly, no; this was Bill 
Knowland’s quiet way of erasing virtually 
all doubt that he will be shooting for Gov- 
ernor Goodwin J. Knight’s job in 1958. 

In California, “Goodie” Knight and his 
liberal Republican administration now 
know that they will have a two-front 
fight on their hands. Vice President Dick 
Nixon’s dislike for Knight is equaled only 
by Knight’s for Nixon. Knight fought 
Nixon's vice-presidential nomination in 
1956 right down to the wire, and now 
Nixon’s strong local forces are ready to 
pay off Knight and help boost Knowland 
to victory. And should Knight defeat 
Knowland in a primary, the Nixonites 
might try to defeat Knight in the general 
election by sitting on their hands. 

The Nixon forces are taking a calculat- 
ed risk in going all-out for Knowland, 
since his victory as governor could estab- 
lish him as a powerful Nixon rival for the 
G.O.P. presidential nomination in 1960— 
with a firm grip on the delegation from 
Nixon's home state. Yet the Nixonites, in 
their current mood, are willing to run the 
risk. They hope that Knowland may be 
persuaded to renounce his presidential 
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ambitions for 1960, point to recent signs 
of cordiality between Nixon and Know- 
land and to the declared intention of 
Publisher Norman Chandler of the Los 
Angeles Times to support Nixon over 
Knowland in 1960 (Time, July 15). 

This leaves Goodie Knight with a di- 
lemma: Should he attack Bill Knowland 
for trying to use California’s governorship 
as a mere steppingstone to presidential 
ambitions—and thus, perhaps, pressure 
Knowland to bow out of 1960? Or should 
he keep his peace, run hard for the nomi- 
nation, and hope that a flare-up of presi- 
dential rivalry will yet ruin the Nixon- 
Knowland armistice? 


MANNERS & MORALS 
Stairway to the Stars 


In staccato shots from the publicity 
mills last week came news dear to the 
hearts of the tabloids. In Long Beach, 
Calif., the commercially sponsored (e.g., 
Max Factor cosmetics, Catalina swim- 
suits) contest for Miss U.S.A.—presum- 
ably the prettiest unmarried woman in 
the country—was nearing its climax. Fif- 
teen finalists stood out, having shown 
more good looks than their 29 sisters rep- 
resenting the beauty of their respective 
areas. Poured into white bathing suits, 
the girls swiveled decorously down a run- 
way under the judges’ fastened, clinical 
eyes. Then, with the pomp of a St. 
James's coronation, the winner was 
crowned: Leona Gage (Miss Maryland), 
21, a dark-haired stunner (5 ft. 94 in., 
118 lbs.; 36-23-36). The prizes: a $1,000 
wardrobe, a $2,000 contract with a cos- 
metics firm, a house trailer, a European 
trip, and a chance to compete with 32 
other girls for the job of Miss Universe. 

Ingenuous newsmen rushed to tell the 
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world Leona’s hoked-up Cinderella story: 
she had scraped together $45 to buy a 
gown for the Maryland preliminaries, had 
come West on a one-way ticket, borrowed 
a gown for the Long Beach judging. When 
she won the big prize she was down to her 
last $2. “I’m not manstruck,” she said. 
“I’m not marrying until I’m 26.” And 
then the roof fell in on Leona Gage: the 
judges learned that she was married. 

Lights & Lies. At first Leona tearfully 
denied all, but the tears got her nowhere: 
her husband, Air Force Staff Sergeant 
Gene Ennis, 28, stationed at Baltimore, 
confirmed it; so did Ennis’ mother in 
nearby Crisfield, Md.; so did Leona’s 
mother in Dallas. At length Leona turned 
in her crown (to Charlotte Sheffield, Miss 
Utah) and confessed that she had done it 
all because “we desperately needed money 
to buy clothes and shoes for our two 
small children [aged 3 and 2]. My hus- 
band makes only $300 a month, and we 
owe so many bills.” Then that story, too, 
got caught in the wringer. 

Mary Leona Ennis (her real name) is 
only 18. Even at 13, she was a lovely, 
ambitious doll. Handsome Airman Gene 
Ennis began dating her in 1952, married 
her in 1954. Though Gene was a well-liked, 
hard-working Air Forceman (monthly pay: 
$370.90) Mary Leona yearned as always 
for the excitement of bright lights, atten- 
tion and luxury. She studied modeling, 
parceled the kids out to friends and rel- 
atives, then jumped at Maryland's beauty 
contest and the chance for Miss U.S.A. 
Husband Gene let her go. 

Kiss & Dismay. At week's end Mary 
Leona went back to Baltimore. Gene gave 
her a dignified kiss and took her to a press 
conference. There, in response to a news- 
man’s question, Mary admitted that she 
had been married once before—at 14, to 
another airman—but that the marriage 
was annulled after one day. Said she; “I’m 
through telling lies. Believe you me, it 
wasn't worth it.” 

But it was, in one manner of speaking. 
From Las Vegas came a $200-a-week 
nightclub offer; a Hollywood club wanted 
Mary Leona, and so did Movie Producer 
“Jungle Sam” Katzman. Television’s Dave 
Garroway and The $64,000 Question put 
im their bids. But cagey Ed Sullivan, who 
likes to be fastest with the most, did it 
again. Mary Leona Gage Ennis signed up 
for the Sullivan program, was on her way. 

Not far behind was the big winner her- 
self: Miss Universe (Peru’s Gladys Zen- 
der—36-234-36) dismayed the contest 
backers because she is just three months 
under 18, the minimum eligible age. But 
after hurried hotel-room conferences, the 
judges decided to let Miss Universe keep 
her title in spite of the technical cloud. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Pentagon, Anyone? 


Defense Secretary Charlie Wilson. is 
ready and all but packed to leave Wash- 
ington, but Dwight Eisenhower won't let 
him go. Reason: the White House is 
having an unbelievably hard time find- 














Miss UNIVERSE 
A close call. 


ing a replacement for “Engine Charlie.” 

The hunt began as long ago as last fall, 
and the big possibility was General Alfred 
Maximilian Gruenther, the President's old 
Chief of Staff and president of the Red 
Cross. But feelers put out by the White 
House indicated that Congress was not 
too happy about having a retired gen- 
eral as Defense Secretary, and, anyway, Al 
Gruenther was not too anxious to get back 
into Government harness. Next man up 
was John Hannah, president of Michigan 
State University, who did a thorough job 
as Assistant Secretary of Defense ( Man- 
power and Personnel) in 1953-54; he could 
not be persuaded to leave East Lansing 
again. Then the big name on Pentagon 
lips was Ralph J. Cordiner, president of 
General Electric and sponsor of the 
thoughtful Cordiner Committee plan to 
streamline the pay scales of the armed 
forces to provide incentives for bright 
younger men (Trme, May 20). The Ad- 
ministration rebutted the Cordiner Re- 
port at first reading because it was costly, 
but it wanted Cordiner as just the tough 
executive to handle the Pentagon’s $38 
billion-a-year defense budget. Ralph 
Cordiner preferred to stay with G.E. 

One day last week, the New York Herald 
Tribune ferreted out the newest name on 
the growing list: Clarence Randall, 66, 
retired head of Inland Steel Co. and 
special assistant to the President on for- 
eign economic policy. Randall was offered 
the Pentagon, He had turned it down cold. 

That left three more possibilities 
1) Fred A. Seaton, Nebraska newspaper 
publisher, onetime Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (under Wilson), interim Senator, 
later White House staffer and now Secre- 
tary of the Interior; 2) Navy-minded 
Wilfred J. McNeil (a rear admiral in the 
Reserve), comptroller of the Defense De- 
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Atom Pirots Report Arrer GENIE ExpLosion*® 
A doughnut of new dimension. 


partment in both the Truman and Eisen- 
hower Administrations, who says mod- 
estly that he thinks that a big industrialist 
should get the job; 3) air- and missile- 
minded Donald A. Quarles, onetime Bell 
Laboratories executive, later Secretary of 
the Air Force, now Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, a scientist and methodical think- 
er who was considered a shoo-in until 
vague but potent word got around that 
the President had misgivings that Quarles 
had not yet developed a big-picture mind 
—not enough forest, too many trees. 


ARMED FORCES 
New Jet Record 


Hoping to fly faster than the speed of 
the earth’s rotation (1,080 m.p.h.), U.S. 
Marine Corps Major John H. Glenn Jr., 
36, fell short of his hope, nevertheless 
last week jockeyed a pencil-nosed, silver- 
painted Navy F8U-1 Crusader jet from 
Long Beach, Calif. to New York City for 
a new coast-to-coast record of 3 hr. 23 
min. First to span the nation at super- 
sonic speed, Pilot Glenn averaged 726 
m.p.h. (or Mach 1.1 at his average flying 
altitude of 35,000 ft.), cut 21 minutes off 
the previous record established in March 
1955 by Air Force Lieut. Colonel Robert 
R. Scott in a Republic F-84F jet. A path- 
finder jet kept Glenn alerted to weather 
ahead. Three times—near Albuquerque, 
Olathe, Kans. and Indianapolis—he de- 
scended to 25,000 ft. to take aboard about 
1,300 gallons of fuel from Navy tanker 
planes. He finally landed at the Navy's 
Floyd Bennett Field in Brooklyn with 
about 40 gallons—“enough,” he reported, 
“to circle the field once.” Promptly re- 
warded with his fourth Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross (he earned two D.F.C.s in 
World War II, another in Korea), Record- 
Breaker Glenn grinned: “Everything went 
smooth as silk.” 
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The A-Rocket 


Three miles up in the bright blue 
Nevada sky, a slim rocket rigged to the 
underside of an F-89H twin-jet Scorpion 
came to fiery life, thrust loose from the 
speeding (around 600 m.p.h.) plane and 
streaked forward, far “faster than sound. 
The F-89H banked sharply to the left to 
escape the coming blast. Four seconds 
later, a fireball flashed in the sky. It glowed 
for an instant like a newborn sun, then 
faded into a rosy, doughnut-shaped cloud. 

The awe-struck watchers below had just 
seen military history made. For the first 
time, a nuclear-armed rocket had been 
fired from an airplane, and that event, one 
morning last week, opened up what the 
Air Force called “a new dimension” in the 
nation’s defense against. enemy bombers. 
The new-dimension rocket was the Air 
Force’s MB-1, or Genie’( formerly dubbed 
Ding Dong and High Card), manufactured 
by Douglas Aircraft Co. The Genie’s nu- 
clear punch, said an Air Force spokesman, 
is “well below nominal’’—nominal mean- 
ing, in the strange new vocabulary of the 
Atomic Age, equivalent to 20,000 tons of 
TNT. But even a “well below nominal” 
air-to-air nuclear rocket could destroy 
a whole flight of enemy bombers with the 
smash of its shock wave. 

During last week's test, four Air Force 
officers and a civilian stood unprotected 
on the ground below the point of explo- 
sion. They felt a hot blast, a rush of air 
and heard a thunderous roar, but their 
Geiger counters proved what the Air Force 
and the Atomic Energy Commission hope- 
fully expected: the amount of radioactive 
fallout was too slight to endanger a city’s 
population if a Genie exploded overhead. 


* From left: F-89H Weaponeer Alfred Barbee, 
Pilot Eric Hutchison, Lieut. General Joseph 
Atkinson, head of the Air Defense Command. 








As a weapon deadly to enemy planes 
high in the air and harmless to civilians in 
cities below, the Genie, crowed the Air 
Force, is “the greatest advance in air 
defense since radar.” 


The Squeeze 

With a White House blessing, Defense 
Secretary Wilson last week ordered the 
armed forces to slash their current au- 
thorized manpower (2,800,000) by 100,- 
ooo, thereby enabling the Pentagon to 
reduce its 1958 budget needs by almost 
$200 million. To reassure U.S. allies 
abroad, especially NATO, Wilson care- 
fully pointed out that the cuts could be 
made “without materially affecting de- 
ployments of major combat units abroad, 
including those in Western Europe.” 

Wilson's latest cutbacks, putting U.S. 
military manpower at 22% under the 
1953 Korean war peak, mostly reflected 
an increasingly painful Pentagon budget 
squeeze, in turn caused by the spiraling 
costs of missile research and development, 
of complex new electronic devices, of ma- 
terials and labor generally. Early this 
spring, Defense spending flew embarrass- 
ingly out of hand, promised to exceed the 
1957 budget goal of $36 billion by about 
$2.4 billion, was heading on toward an 
annual spending rate of $42 billion. 

Shocked, Wilson & Co. quickly reacted 
to hold down current expenses, keep fiscal 
1958 (which began July 1) under a $38 
billion ceiling. Production of the new 
B-52 jet bomber was “stretched out.” De- 
fense plant overtime was curtailed. Thirty- 
three small Navy installations were or- 
dered closed down. With the slow-flying 
intercontinental Snark missile on line and 
the rocket-powered intercontinental bal- 
listics missile around the corner, Wilson 
scrapped the Air Force’s $500 million 
long-range Navaho to save $1 billion need- 
ed to make the bird operational. 

The moneysaving troop cuts aroused 
neither joy nor grave misgivings among 
service planners. U.S. muscle, they agreed, 
will suffer little. The Army will come 
down from 1,000,000 to 950,000, but will 
keep its 17 authorized divisions; the 
Navy, from 875,000 (including 200,000 
Marines) to 850,000, will maintain com- 
bat units at authorized size, keep the 
Marines at three divisions; the Air Force, 
from 925,000 to goo,coo, will make no 
cuts in combat outfits. One probable over- 
all effect: a further cutback in draft calls. 

The timing of Wilson’s announcement 
mildly embarrassed some Senate Armed 
Services Committee members seeking to 
restore $1.2 billion House-made 1958 de- 
fense budget cuts (President Eisenhower 
had called the cuts “a needless gamble’’); 
but to have waited until House and Sen- 
ate had passed the budget would have 
brought stentorian Capitol Hill cries of 
“double-dealing.” In the crucial weighing 
of national security v. a balanced budget, 
last week’s economy measure would not 
be the last. Said one Defense official: 
“There'll be more stretch-outs, more re- 
ductions, more cancellations. It’s inevi- 
table. It’s the over-all trend.” 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





FRANCE 
The Left Hand Is the Dreamer 


Almost by stealth, and angrily denying 
it meant to do so at all, the French gov- 
ernment sought some way to end the 33- 
month-old war in Algeria, which ties down 
400,000 French soldiers. 

Though nothing immediately came of 
it, there were signs that the rebels too 
were ready to negotiate. The Algerian Na- 
tional Liberation Front (FLN) has shifted 
its headquarters from Nasser’s propa- 
ganda-saturated Cairo to the relatively 
French-friendly atmosphere of Tunis, and 
also showed a willingness to accept the 
standing mediation offer of Tunisia’s Pre- 
mier Habib Bourguiba and Morocco’s 
moderate Sultan Mohammed V. Quick to 
understand the significance of the FLN 
move, French Foreign Minister Christian 
Pineau dispatched young (31) Foreign Af- 
fairs Ministry Aide Jean-Yves Goéau- 
Brissonniére to a trade-union congress in 
Tunis, ostensibly to act as an “observer,” 
actually to sound out FLN leaders. 

The rebels were ready to talk. Accord- 
ing to Paris, the young French diplomat 
met three rebel leaders: Mohammed Ya- 
zid, the FLN’s representative at the U.N., 
Abane Ramdane, who reportedly runs the 
FLN military operation, and Dr. Lamine- 
Debaghine, FLN political leader. They re- 
portedly assured Goéau-Brissonniére that 
they did not want the Algerian conflict to 
be “internationalized” (as may happen 
when the Algerian problem comes before 
the U.N. General Assembly in September), 
knowing that for years to come Algeria 
must live in some kind of economic and 
political relationship to France. Goéau- 
Brissonniére replied that the stumbling 
block was the rebel demand for complete 
independence. The FLN leaders thought 
it might be possible to find a mutually 
acceptable formula, such as “Algerian 
Nationality.” 

Mission to Paris. Before long, the talks 
progressed far beyond Goéau-Brisson- 
niére’s competence. He decided to fly back 
to Paris at once. The FLN leaders also 
wanted broader consultations, particular- 
ly with Leader Mohammed ben Bella, who 
is in Paris’ Santé prison (see below). They 
took their problem to Premier Bourguiba, 
who suggested that he send Ben Bella’s 
Tunisian friend and lawyer, Abdel Majid 
Chaker, to Paris to ask the jailed FLN 
leader: “What do you think of eventual 
negotiations with France?’ Chaker would 
bring back an oral response, and the FLN 
could take it from there. 

Unknown to each other, Observer 
Goéau-Brissonniére and Lawyer Chaker 
caught the same Air France plane. At 
Paris’ Orly Airport the French diplomat 
was greeted with a message that his car 
was waiting for him. Chaker was stopped 
by a plainclothesman who flashed papers 
and said, “Follow me.” Interrogated that 
night, Chaker was charged next morning 
with “threatening the foreign security of 
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the state.” Unaware that a representative 
of the Paris government had been secretly 
talking with the FLN, somebody in French 
intelligence had got wind of Chaker’s 
mission to Ben Bella. 

Deeds & Denials. As soon as the French 
realized their mistake, they apologized to 
Chaker, bound him to secrecy in the in- 
terest of furthering the negotiations. But 
Tunisian papers, angry at Chaker’s arrest, 
broke the story; Paris’ leftist press picked 
it up and soon all France was reading 
about the secret negotiations for peace. 

The story caught 42-year-old Premier 
Bourgés-Maunoury in the act of demand- 





; "AGIP—Black Stor 
Bources-Maunoury & Jacques Massu* 
Friends of new importance. 


ing that Parliament grant him special pow- 
ers of arrest and detention to cope with 
rival Algerian terrorist gangs who are 
blackmailing the 300,000 Algerian workers 
in Continental France. Sample requests: 
the right to hold suspects for 21 instead 
of five days before trial or bail; the right 
of search at any time, day or night.T 
Taxed with the Goéau-Brissonniére mis- 
sion, the embarrassed Premier snapped 
that it was all exaggerated: “I never met 
this person.” But a government communi- 
qué, issued by other hands, credited the 
Premier with responsibility for sending 
the diplomat to Tunis. (French Deputies 
were not eager to give Bourgés increased 
police powers, but when Bourgés put it 
to the National Assembly as a vote of 


+ Present Commandant of Algiers being deco- 


rated for services as a paratroop general, 


+ At present, police may search only by day, 
as a result are careful students of sunrise tables. 


confidence, they let him have it by a 280 
to 183 vote so that they could rush off on 
scheduled holidays. ) 

“My Best Friends." France took the 
news that negotiations had commenced 
with its usual skepticism. But this time it 
was the reaction in government circles 
which gave a clue to future developments. 
Said Premier Bourgés-Maunoury after he 
won his point: “I've always tried to main- 
tain contact with Moslems. Some of my 
best friends are Moslems.” Said bluff 
Algerian Minister Resident Robert La- 
coste, whose tough handling of the Algeri- 
an situation has won the confidence of 
militant French colons: “If some of my 
colleagues favor inquiries, I agree with 
them. We must do everything . . . to 
reach an honorable solution.” 

On the next try France might even let 
its right hand know what its left hand was 
dreaming up. 


Coffee Break 


The city of Paris’ notorious Santé 
prison is a grim, rectangular complex of 
grey buildings peopled with waiting men. 
Most are waiting for trial in the criminal 
courts; a few are awaiting freedom and 
the end of light sentences too short to 
warrant sending them to departmental 
prisons; a grim handful await death in 
the prison courtyard. At 7:30 one morning 
last week, all of them were awaiting the 
same thing—coffee. The “juice,”’ as the 
prisoners call it, is passed out to them each 
morning just a half hour after the day 
shift comes on to relieve the nighttime 
guards. That morning there were no guards 
to pass it out. In a fine display of soli- 
darity, backed by the nation’s three main 
labor federations, the guards at Santé had 
decided to go on strike for higher pay. 

By 10:30, when a truckload of soup 
stood ready to be unloaded and passed out 
by a detachment of police, the hungry 
prisoners were hammering and pounding 
at the rotted wooden doors that closed 
their cells. A few of the old doors gave 
way, and the suddenly freed men began 
freeing their fellow prisoners. ‘We're 
hungry,” they shouted, and when nothing 
happened, they began tossing machinery 
and empty food carts into the courtyard. 
The more diligent of the inmates began 
making bonfire piles of stools and pallets. 
Others ripped off cell doors to feed the 
flames. As acrid fumes rose from a score of 
separate fires, eight squadrons of gen- 
darmes, along with truckloads of municipal 
police and four companies of firemen, 
rushed to the scene. Inside the prison, 
Warden Hyacinthe Mariani, accompanied 
by three high-ranking Paris police officials, 
begged and pleaded with the prisoners for 
a restoration of order. So, surprisingly, 
did one of the prisoners, let out of his 
cell by his mates. The prisoner: Moham- 
med ben Bella, the Algerian nationalist 
leader whom the French kidnaped in Al- 
giers and brought to Santé last year. 
“Mutiny,” Ben Bella told his fellow pris- 
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oners (many of them Algerians), “will 
get you nowhere.” 

Shortly after noon, tear gas and fire 
hoses restored order. Since most of the 
prison records had been destroyed, a roll 
call was impossible, but as nearly as any- 
one could tell, none of the prisoners had 
escaped, even though the doors to about 
roo Santé cells had disappeared in smoke. 


RUSSIA 
Childish Joy 


Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev is as 
guilty of the crimes of Stalinism as the 
men he has unseated; on the record, he is 
no “liberal” Communist, but a man who 
has stolen Malenkov’s “liberal” program 
and then indicted Malenkov as a reaction- 
ary. But the odd thing about Khrushchev, 
in a land where no man has a free vote, is 
that he is a man busily running for office. 

Intrigue put Khrushchev into power, 
but he acts as if popularity will keep him 
there. No more beguiling or wilier dema- 
gogue has come down the pike in Soviet 
Communism's 40 years in power. “In our 
agriculture, Comrades,” he told a Czech 
audience last week, “we see a great prog- 
ress at present. Frankly speaking, we 
sometimes experience childish joy in it. 
Some workers in our trade organization 
sounded an alarm, saying there are no 
freezing plants to store our pork. I told 
them that we would easily solve this situ- 
ation, which they chose to call a disaster. 
There is one easy way out—reduce prices, 
and then everyone will find a storage 
place in their own stomachs. We will be 
able to put hundreds and _ thousands 
of tons into that storage space! It is 
unlimited!" 

Falling in Line. The line that Khru- 
shchev has to peddle is optimism—Rus- 
sia need not fear enemies, because it can 
beat them; it will overtake capitalism’s 
production achievements. and then—as 
he told the capitalists a few weeks ago— 


“we will bury you.” His ignorance of 
capitalism comes from Marxist lore; his 
own headlong ideas for solving agriculture 
crises the “easy way” have often flopped. 
He himself acknowledges that the Rus- 
sian economic experts—at whom he al- 
ways jeers—are agreed that his plans for 
equaling the U.S. in food production in a 
couple of seasons are impossible. His 
brother Stalinists—Malenkov, Molotov 
and Kaganovich—may have been united 
only in stern Marxist suspicion of the 
“childish joy” of his impulses. On the 
record, he is as committed to slavery, to 
crushing out trouble in the satellites, and 
to enmity of the West, as any Communist, 

But the new Khrushchev line is the one 
he is stuck with: more consumer goods, 
less coercion of the peasants, a pledge of 
tolerance for different varieties of Com- 
munism in the satellites. He might intend 
to deliver on none of these promises, but 
all of them are an implied recognition of 
what his Communist subjects want (even 
if they have no vote), and he might yet 
be compelled by circumstances to deliver 
more than he intends to. 

Everybody fell in with the new line. In 
Leningrad barrel-chested Marshal Georgy 
Zhukov (see NATIONAL AFPAIRS), in a 
bottle-green uniform listing to port under 
a load of gold and silver orders, castigated 
the ousted Malenkov, Molotov, Kagano- 
vich and Shepilov “anti-party group” for 
resisting progress. Orated Zhukov: “Its 
members objected in particular to the 
slogan: ‘Catch up in the next few years 
to the United States in per capita pro- 
duction of meat, milk and butter,’ put for- 
ward by the Central Committee on the 
initiative of Nikita Sergeevich Khru- 
shchev.” Why? Because the anti-party 
group “had not wanted to give up the 
rights and privileges they had held in 
their hands for nearly 30 years.” In short, 
said Zhukov. these men were “freaks” 
not worthy of being party members. 

Zhukov, the man whom Khrushchev in 








a notable slip on the CBS _ interview 
referred to as “my Defense Minister,” 
is understood by some to be a simple 
soldier free of political ambitions. But 
he is beginning to sound more and more 
like a man who, in U.S. terms, has “Po- 
tomac fever.” 

Mein Host. As for Khrushchev him- 
self, he returned to Moscow with his 
subdued partner Bulganin and immediate- 
ly played ebullient host to a raft of visi- 
tors—Indo-China’s guerrilla Warlord Ho 
Chi Minh, Afghanistan’s King Moham- 
med Zahir Shah, India’s Army Chief of 
Staff K. S. Thimayya,. France's pasty 
Top Communist Jacques Duclos, and 
Tito’s two top hands, Edward Kardelj 
and Aleksander Rankovic, For the Tito- 
ists there was a picnic at Khrushchev's 
dacha near Moscow. Khrushchev was sur- 
rounded by his new. additions to the 
Presidium and ever-present Security Bdss 
General Ivan Serov. Perhaps the Yugo- 
slavs hoped to learn whether Khrushchev 
now intended to make good on the $250 
million he promised to Tito in making up 
with him in rgss5. _‘ Instead, in the kind 
of surprise party Khrushchev delights in, 
he confounded the two Yugoslavs in the 
Moscow woods by producing Albanian 
Communist Boss Enver Hoxha and Bul- 
garia’s Party Leader Todor Zhivkov, who 
ever since Tito’s quarrel with Stalin in 
1948 have led the jackal pack in baying 
at Tito. A communiqué later said that 
everybody had a “frank and friendly 
talk.” In Communist diplomatic language, 
a frank talk is one in which the parties 
do not agree. 


Water Boy 


“The dominant theme of Soviet rail 
transport policy,” writes one Russian ex- 
pert in the jargon so dear to experts, “has 
been that of maximizing the volume of 
services provided while devoting the mini- 
mum possible amount of resources to 
them.” As freight traffic manager on the 
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Vladivostok section of the Trans-Siberian 
railway, Comrade Vorobiey was a man 
with a mission to fill, and the imagination 
to overcome obstacles. His job was to 
move a specified tonnage of freight. But 
what if there was not enough freight to 
move? The latest issue of Gudok, the 
Soviet railway journal, tells how Com- 
rade Vorobiev met his problem. 

In 1955 Traffic Manager Vorobiev’s line 
was in grave danger of falling below its 
monthly norm in tank-car loadings. Des- 
perate for something to transport, and 
finding no petroleum, alcohol, milk or 
other useful liquid available, Comrade 
Vorobiev gazed about him, cast his eye on 
the glint of liquid in a nearby river, and, 
quick as a flash, filled 50 of his cars with 
water, sent them rattling off from Voro- 
shilov. At a siding on the Trans-Siberian 
line, the water froze solid in the cars and 
it took a month for workmen to chip it 
out with pickaxes. But no matter—Voro- 
biev had made his quota. 

Last May an even more desperate crisis 
loomed. Comrade Vorobiev was short of 
his quota by 150 tank-car loadings, and 
only two days were left to fulfill it. Voro- 
biey ordered out all his reserves. Old 
pumps were repaired, new waybills filled 
out. “Within a matter of hours,” accord- 
ing to one eyewitness of the heroic affair, 
“an entire lake was standing on wheels in 
the freight yard.” Vorobiev had done it 
again. Unfortunately, when the cars were 
unloaded, the sudden cataract released 
over the tracks washed away a good part 
of the roadbed. But who could deny that 
Comrade Vorobiev, reliable as ever, had 
met the norm? 


BULGARIA 
Three Heads Roll 


In timing, spacing and wording, the 
pronouncements echoed Moscow. First, 
Bulgaria’s leading Communist newspaper, 
Rabotnichesko Delo, front-paged an edi- 
torial: “The party cannot have two dis- 
ciplines, one for leaders and another 
for ordinary members.” This meant that 
somebody’s head was about to roll. Next 
day, the Bulgarian Communist Party an- 
nounced that three of its paladins had 
been purged from the Central Committee 
for “anti-party activities.” 

Yet if the words were the same, the re- 
sults were a little different. Far from being 
old Stalinists, the three deposed leaders 
were all home-grown Communists, par- 
tisans of better relations with neighbor- 
ing Yugoslavia, and all opposed to the 
Moscow-trained faction led by ex-Premier 
Vulko (“Red Wolf”) Chervenkov. Cher- 
venkov’s chief victim was First Deputy 
Premier Gheorghi Chankov, 48, a onetime 
tailor who won his top-level post in 1956 
precisely when Chervenkov was forced to 
step down by Moscow’s campaign to make 
up to Tito. Out with Chankov went for- 
mer Deputy Defense Minister Yonko Pa- 
nov and World War II Partisan Com- 
mander Dobri Terpechev, 73. The “gen- 
eral” is a bluff old street fighter who takes 
proletarian pride in signing state papers 
with his thumb. The story goes that when 
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someone once slammed a door on it, he 
growled: “Comrade, you've broken my 
only fountain pen.” 

In Communist fashion, Chervenkov had 
managed to consolidate his position as 
Bulgaria’s strongest Communist by de- 
nouncing as Stalinists three rivals who 
might better be denounced as Titoists. 
As usual, whoever runs the country makes 
the rules, marks his victims, and writes 
the history. 


WESTERN EUROPE 


Life on the Escalator 

“Can we control inflation?” asked Brit- 
ain’s Prime Minister Harold Macmillan last 
week. “It is the problem of our time.” 

At the street-corner markets of Paris, 
the price of tomatoes, lettuce and straw- 
berries was up 40% over last month. In 
West Germany, bread cost 1¢ more. In 
Spain, where many people have to hold 
two jobs to live, bus fares were up 33%. 
In Britain, householders were told that 
they must pay 8% more for their coal, 
10% more for their cooking gas. In an 
announcement that Britons took as sym- 
bolic of the whole trend, the government 
itself last week announced an increase in 
postal and telephone rates. 

“UP UP UP GOES THE COST OF LIVING,” 
complained London’s tabloid Daily Mir- 
ror. “Creeping inflation,” said a West 
German Socialist leader, whose supporters 
in the steelworkers’ union had just won a 
5.5% pay boost. The reaction of French 
workers, including even prison guards (see 
above) was to strike. 

Something Nice? So far, the inflation- 
ary spiral is labeled a crisis only in Fin- 
land, where ministers call it ‘a crisis of 
prosperity.” But all Western Europe is 
caught up in an exuberant wave of pro- 
ducing and buying, with fewer men out of 
work than ever in living memory. Their 
earnings are rising along with the prices, 
and what they cannot pay for they get by 
installment buying, which has lately be- 
come almost as fixed a feature of Euro- 
pean as of U.S. economic life. Says a 


Dutch housewife: “My husband earns 
20% more than two fears ago but we 
don't save any. Formerly I needed 60 
guilders ($16) for housekeeping money 
weekly. Now So is not enough. It’s no use 
saving, because the guilder is worth less 
and less. Whenever my husband makes 
some extra money we invest it in some- 
thing nice, like a scooter or TV set.” 

As an inflation brake, practically every 
central bank on the Continent has in- 
creased its discount rate, which now 
stands at 44% in Germany, 5% in Brit- 
ain, as compared to 3% in the U.S. Pos- 
sibly because they remember the days of 
the ’20s, when it took a wheelbarrow full 
of marks to buy a house, the German 
public has submitted to more financial 
restraints than most European nations. 
The French have the severest problem, 
not only because they are fighting a 
billion-francs-a-day war in Algeria, but 
also because they have enthusiastically 
accepted the U.S. doctrine of ever-greater 
productivity. Since 1953 France’s growth 
in productivity has topped even West 
Germany’s, but at the expense of huge 
foreign-exchange deficits in buying raw 
materials. Urging a curb on imports, 
France’s No. 1 fiscal authority, Wilfrid 
Baumgartner, president of the Bank of 
France, recently lectured the government: 
“The maximum level of activity is not 
always the optimum level of activity.” 

The New Inflation. One of the sources 
of confusion about Europe’s current crisis 
of prosperity is that it is not the old- 
fashioned kind of inflation. There are two 
kinds of inflation, says Oxford Economist 
Roy Harrod. “One kind is that due to 
excess of overall demand for goods and 
services over the power of the economy to 
supply them. This may be popularly word- 
ed by the expression ‘too much money 
chasing too few goods.’ We had that kind 
of inflation rather severely in 1954, 1955 
and the first quarter of 1956. It is now 
over.” Harrod calls this kind “demand- 
induced inflation.” “The other kind is 
cost-induced inflation. This happens when 
money wages rise more on the average 
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than output per person.” It is this kind of 
inflation that currently grips Britain, 
which has enjoyed no such rise in produc- 
tivity as Germany and France have had. 

The British government accepts this 
analysis. Last week Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Peter Thorneycroft said: “If a 
nation pays itself 7% more for doing no 
more work. as happened last year, price 
increases will follow as the night follows 
day.’ But Thorneycroft is loth to do more 
than exhort his countrymen to work hard- 
er and resist gains that cancel themselves 
out. Committed both to freedom from 
controls and to an expanding economy 
(“Wages are going up and ought to go 
up”), Thorneycroft has no answer to in- 
flation except the conviction that growth 
in time will restore balance in Britain. 
The failure to have any better answer is 
perhaps the chief explanation of the Tory 
Macmillan government’s present unpopu- 
larity in the country. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Shares for All? 


Ever since he, became leader of the 
Labor Party 19 months ago moderate 
Hugh Gaitskell has been trying to reassure 
the British public that his party is no 
longer wildly socialistic—and hoping that 
the party’s left wing would not overhear 
him and prove him wrong. The leftist 
followers of Aneurin Bevan suspect Gait- 
skell of trying to make Labor “not a 
Socialist Party at all but a mere ginger 
group for making capitalism work more 
efficiently and humanely.” Last week, after 
much labor, the party brought forth a 
manifesto on the subject, which the Econo- 
mist promptly dubbed “Mouse with 
a Leer.” 

“Old-fashioned nationalization,” as Gait- 
skell called it, is no longer Labor doctrine 
(even doctrinaire Socialists found the ex- 
perience disillusioning). The report cheered 
the past nationalization of rails, coal and 
electric power, and renewed its vow again 
to nationalize the steel and trucking in- 
dustries, which the Tories restored to 
private ownership in 1953. But the polic 
that Gaitskell says must “supersede” the 
old way is a vague threat to authorize the 
state “to extend public ownership in any 
industry or part of industry which... 
is found to be seriously failing the nation.” 
Presumably even this was a sop to the 
Bevanites on the study group that pre- 
pared party doctrine. For instead of na- 
tionalization Gaitskell now favors a weird 
plan for the government to get part way 
into private business. He would have the 
government acquire shares in some or all 
of the 512 firms with assets of $7,000,000 
or more, which, the report says, account 
for almost half of all profits earned by 
British private industry. One way would 
be for the government to accept stock in 
these companies, as well as cash, as death 
duties. 

To the Economist Gaitskell’s program 
is “deliberately designed to have the mini- 
mum of eventual real effect, while instill- 
ing the maximum of interim uncertainty 
in every boardroom in the country.” 
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SPAIN 
A Suitable Kind of King 


Aware that millions of Spaniards. 
though mindful of his extraordinarily 
good run of health, may be worried over 
who succeeds him, Dictator Francisco 
Franco, 64, has agreed that he will permit 
the restoration of the Spanish monarchy 
at some unspecified future date. In 1954 
he reached a secret understanding with 
Don Juan, the Pretender to the Spanish 
throne, who lives in exile in Portugal, for 
his son Prince Juan Carlos to attend the 
military academy in Spain. Last week 
Franco gave Spaniards a sketch of the 
kind of monarchy he is planning for Spain. 

“Tt will not be an absolute monarchy, 
serving the privileges of a minority,” said 
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Presidential Minister Luis Carrero Blan- 
co. “Nor will it be a liberal monarchy, 
which is no more than a crowned republic. 
It will be the traditional monarchy of 
Spain, adapted to the circumstances of 
modern times, the traditional monarchy 
in its epoch of grandeur, that of Isabella 
and Ferdinand,* the Yoke and the Arrows 
of the Falange.” 

Rear Admiral Carrero (a weekend Navy 
man who got his admiral’s rank only this 
spring) went on to describe Franco as 
“one of those gifts that Providence grants 
a nation every three or four centuries,” 
a man “fundamentally anti-liberal, anti- 
capitalist and anti-Marxist.” “The per- 
son” Franco would choose to “sit in his 
time on the throne,” continued the ad- 
miral, would be a man “perfectly identi- 
fied with” and “absolutely loyal to” the 
Falange movement. This suggested, just 
as many Spanish monarchists have long 
uneasily suspected, that Franco intends to 
crown not the No. 1 heir Don Juan, but 





* Who united and ruled Spain at the time of 
Columbus. 


his young son Prince Juan Carlos. Com- 
pared with the British-educated. still 
young (44) Don Juan. who might be im- 
pregnated with liberal ideas about govern- 
ment, 19-year-old Juan Carlos would pre- 
sumably be easier to handle. 

In Lausanne, Switzerland, where the 
Pretender and his son are vacationing. 
Don Juan snapped: “When the monarchy 
is restored, the succession will naturally be 
mine. There will never be any question of 
my stepping aside in favor of my son.” 
Said Prince Juan Carlos: “As far as I am 
concerned, my father is the King.” 


MIDDLE EAST 


Anniversary Plot 

The anniversary of his revolution, July 
23. 1952, is one of President Nasser’s 
great occasions. At last year’s Cairo blow- 
out, he announced seizure of the Suez 
Canal Co. This year he planned to in- 
augurate the first session of his new one- 
party Parliament, and his followers hoped 
for new excitements. 

One came just a few days before the 
anniversary; the government announced 
that it had been holding 14 Egyptians in 
jail since April for plotting the dictator's 
assassination, According to the Informa 
tion Ministry, a group of officers, “cash- 
iered for reasons connected with their mil- 
itary conduct” in last November's Anglo- 
French-Israeli invasion, planned to bteak 
in on a Cabinet meeting, bump off every- 
body, and install a civilian regime headed 
by Mohammed Salah el Din, 55, Foreign 
Minister in the last Wafdist government 
before Nasser’s 1952 revolution. 

Long one of Egypt's most popular po- 
litical figures, Salah el Din became some- 
thing of a national hero by leading the 
successful drive in 1951 for Egypt's abro- 
gation of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty. As 
a leading Cairo lawyer, he has never con- 
cealed his distaste for the Nasser regime; 
he spoke out before the National Bar Asso- 
ciation in 1954 for a return to democratic 
processes, and was duly denounced by 
Nasser for “treachery.” But from his jail 
cell he denied that he had endorsed any 
plot on Nasser’s life. The government 
said that all 14 “traitors” would be tried 
by military court. 


Oil Buys Water 


In all the Middle East, Iraq is the only 
land rich in both oil and water. Saudi 
Arabia, richer in oil, is water poor. Last 
week Saudi Arabia announced that its old 
rival, the Hashemite Kingdom of Iraq, 
has granted it permission to tap the Iraqi 
river Euphrates for drinking water. Under 
their $28 million plan, cleared during 
King Saud’s state visit to Baghdad last 
May, the oil-rich Saudis will hire inter- 
national contractors to draw some 35 mil- 
lion gallons daily at a point near the site 
of ancient Ur, purify it at the riverside 
plant, and pipe it some 450 miles across 
the gravel plains, the heat-parched desert 
and rocky ridges to the ancestral Saudi 
oasis that has mushroomed into the mod- 
ern, air-conditioned, palace-crammed cap- 
ital city of Riyadh ( pop. 200,000). 
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THE CAMEROONS 


Gold Rush 


The discovery of gold—in the Klon- 
dike, in Australia, in California—usually 
disrupts whole territories, debauches the 
virgin countryside and turns the hearts of 
good men black with greed. Last week a 
primitive corner of West Africa’s French 
Cameroons was enjoying a gold strike 
that seemed to be bringing nothing but 
happiness to everyone involved—every- 
one, that is, except the man who found the 
gold. 

David Ambo had not been looking for 
gold at all but for a cooling drink to wash 
down his dinner. In the creek sand that 
came up in his scooped hands, the thirsty 
Kaka tribesman saw the glint of yellow 
metal. He ran home and told his wife, 
who returned to the creek with a shovel 
and an enamel basin. Within six weeks, 
the shores of Mboscorro Creek were 
aswarm with men, women and children 
panning gold dust. Local French author- 
ities moved in, set up a buying agency 
that had instructions to pay out 170 
French African francs (about 80¢) for 
each gram of the metal as it came from 
the pan. The rush to cash in nearly de- 
molished the office. Within half an hour, 
the agency’s 5,500,000 francs were gone, 
and it had to send a hurry call to Paris 
for more. By last week, more than 125,000 
grams of gold had been sent to France. 
During one month alone, the government 
had paid out more than 22 million French 
African francs to Kaka and Baya tribes- 
men bringing in gold dust in penicillin 
bottles. 

Some 2,000 tribesmen in all had panned 
the gold with no properly staked claims, 
no disputes and no acts of violence. Most 
took away what money they needed for 
some long cherished possession and then 
quit. A few bachelors bought themselves 
wives. A few wives bought their freedom 
and the right to set up shop as inde- 
pendent prostitutes. Said one still faith- 
ful wife: “I work with my husband. He 
has bought a bicycle. This week I shall 
buy a sewing machine. After that, we'll 
give up gold mining.” “I'll buy good 
things to eat, and some new clothes,” 
said another. ‘Then I'll stop.” 

In all the district, as others scratched 
away on the creekside for the things they 
wanted most, only Gold Discoverer David 
Ambo was sad and idle. “A big Baya- 
man, who knows all things,” said David 
gloomily, “he told me that the one who 
discovers gold must never touch it. If he 
does, the spirits will make him die.” 


SOUTH AFRICA 
White Man's God 


The rock upon which the Boers founded 
their great Afrikaner culture was the 
Dutch Reformed Church, a puritanical 
institution as sternly fundamentalist as 
the Dutch settlers themselves. Last week 
apartheid (segregation), a latter-day fa- 
natic projection of Afrikaner culture, ran 
smack aground the rock of the Reformed 
Church. 
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In his effort to keep black and white 
strictly apart, tall, Dutch-born Minister of 
Native Affairs Hendrik Frensch Verwoerd 
recently got the Native Laws amended so 
that he now has control of practically 
every social contact between the races, 
even in white areas—schools, hospitals, 
clubs and churches. Stubbornly  self- 
reliant Minister Verwoerd (pronounced 
Fairvoort) boasts that not one of his 
seven children has ever been bathed or 
put to bed by an African servant. Like 
most stout Boer nationalists, he holds that 
God intended that races be kept apart. 
The church clause in the new law gives 
him power to ban mixed worship in a 
white residential area if he thinks that the 
Negroes are causing a nuisance, and if he 
has the consent of the local municipality. 





NATIVE AFFAIRS MINISTER VERWOERD 
Together worship the races. 


Despite the qualifications, South Africa’s 
churches saw a clear threat to the right of 
the church to say where and how people 
may worship. 

First to protest were 25 South African 
Roman Catholic bishops, who issued an 
urgent appeal to all white South Africans 
to consider “the evils” of apartheid: “One 
trembles at the blasphemy of attributing 
to God the offense against charity and 
justice that are apartheid’s necessary ac- 
companiment.” 

The following Sunday every Anglican 
clergyman in South Africa read from his 
pulpit a letter from his controlling bishop 
urging him to defy church apartheid, and 
proposing to establish a fund to support 
people prosecuted under the act. “If Ver- 
woerd were so foolhardy now as to try to 
implement his church clause,” said the 
conservative Johannesburg Star, “he 
would make an eternal martyr of the first 
person arrested, set the Anglican church in 
revolt, and probably spark off a series of 
events that would convulse the entire 
country.” But that was not all. The Pres- 
byterian Church declared church segrega- 


tion “morally indefensible,’ the Baptists 
announced their conviction that the gov- 
ernment’s policy “had no sanction in the 
New Testament and was diametrically op- 
posed to the teaching of Christ,” and the 
Methodist Church joined in criticism. 

But for Verwoerd the unkindest cut of 
all was from his own Nederduits Gete- 
formmeerde Kerk (Afrikaans for Dutch 
Reformed Church), which has always 
taken the pro-Afrikaner view in all his dis- 
putes. It said that it could not support 
the “width of impact of the church clause.” 
At the church’s Stellenbosch Seminary, 
Theology Professor B. B. Keet, a blunt 
Afrikaner, spelled out what may prove the 
turn of the tide in South Africa’s official 
segregation policy. “It will be suicidal,” 
said Keet, “for the white group in South 
Africa to continue to try to apply the 
impractical and immoral policy of apart- 
heid, which can only be implemented by 
use of force.” 


INDONESIA 
Nail Holes in a Symbol 


In central Java last week, several mil- 
lion illiterate voters punched a_ nail 
through a printed symbol representing one 
of 69 political parties. At day’s end one 
symbol had the winning number of nail 
holes. The symbol: the hammer and sickle 
of the Indonesian Communist Party. The 
Communists had won an overwhelming 
victory in four key areas of Indonesia's 
most populous island. 

The Communists were well equipped 
with money and organization, but the 
man the Communists had to thank for 
their victory was none other than Presi- 
dent Sukarno himself. Indonesia’s national 
hero and the father of his country, Su- 
karno has never in his life stood for 
elective office. He was much impressed 
by the ideals of Thomas Jefferson and 
Dwight Eisenhower on his U.S. visit last 
year, but as a grade-school kind of Marx- 
ist he found his visit to Red China a few 
months later much. more instructive. 

Guided Democrat. At home, the quar- 
reling and corruption of Indonesian poli- 
tics irritated him, The yes men who sur- 
rounded him in his nation’s first days 
turned to no men once they were elected 
to the newly formed Parliament and owed 
their power to him no longer, but to the 
electorate. Sukarno disowned even the 
Nationalist Party which originally was his 
creation. Only one group stayed slavishly 
loyal to him, no matter what he said—the 
Communist Party, which also escaped the 
brunt of his corruption charges for the 
reason that it has never been in the Cabi- 
net. When Sukarno, impatient of confused 
and ineffectual democracy, proposed to 
run a “guided democracy” (with Sukarno 
as guide and leader), he insisted that 
Communists be included in his supra- 
state National Council. 

Sukarno’s activities have long distressed 
Indonesia's democratic parties, and the 
chaos at the center has brought army re- 
volts all over Indonesia, largely bloodless 
because the local commanders want to re- 
main loyal to the central government, if 
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only the government would prove worth 
its loyalty. In Djakarta last week, dis- 
tressed by Communist gains and Sukarno’s 
methods, sat Premier Djuanda Karta- 
widjaja, an able administrator who has 
been in virtually every Indonesian Cabi- 
net since 1949. In his first interview with 
a foreign correspondent since taking office, 
Djuanda made it quietly clear last week 
to Tmre Correspondent James Bell that 
he does not recognize the legality of Su- 
karno’s Communist-infested super-council. 
Said Djuanda: “You must remember that 
the Constituent Assembly still sits in 
Bandung. Hence, the solutions in govern- 
ment structure now in evidence are tem- 
porary. The Constituent Assembly might 
well decide that what we need is a Senate 
and not a National Council.” 

Prudent Declaration. As for Sukarno, 
a kind and friendly man with pretensions 
to political learning, he was off on a 
baby-kissing tour of South Borneo, crack- 
ing jokes that had audiences slapping 
their hips with glee, and making pleas for 
national unity—the kind of unity, he said, 
he had found in Red China. After hear- 
ing the results of the Communist victory 
in Java, he thought it prudent to declare: 
“T am no Communist. I cannot become 
a Communist.” 


ITALY 
The Blood of the Mafia 


Blood, vengeance and silence is the 
ancient law of the lawless Mafia through- 
out Sicily and southern Italy. One day 
last week, a witness in court broke the 
Mafia’s law. For the benefit of seven 
solemn judges sitting in an old stone 
courthouse overlooking the blue Tyrrhe- 
nian Sea, an ignorant peasant of Calabria 
and a former member of the organization 
told all that he knew. “I know they have 
sworn to kill me,” he cried, “but I don’t 
care. Justice will punish me for what I 
have done, and justice will punish them 
as well.” 

In the Calabrian village of Presinaci, 
whose 100-odd mud-floored houses swarm 
with flies, black pigs and naked children, 
the Mafia leaders, in his telling, were a 
loutish collection of bullyboys dedicated 
to thievery, twisted honor and senseless 
violence. But the ritual they practiced 
was ominous with medieval significance. 
One night in 1941 Serafino Castagna was 
taken to a dimly lit hut for induction into 
the order. His arm was ritually slashed 
and his blood sucked by all the members 
present. With his wound still throbbing, 
he took the oath: “I swear by our noble 
ancestors, the Spanish Knights Osso, 
Mastrosso and Carcagnosso, to be faithful 
to our honored society, to obey its code 
and to fulfill all duties imposed on me 
unto death.” 

The Avengers. Serafino’s first jobs as 
a Mafia apprentice were relatively easy 
ones. He burned a farmer's haystack to 
avenge an insult, stole a few chickens 
and an old pistol, memorized passwords 
and studied the elaborate cabalistic ritu- 
als. He went off to war, and when he 
returned in 1944 he was promoted from 
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apprentice to “cabalist of the blood.” 
His cousin became chief of the secret 
society and began plotting crimes by the 
score. The gang pulled off about 30 jobs, 
though the biggest haul was a puny $65 
hijacked from a touring motorist. 

The new chief’s favorite pastime lay 
in avenging insults. Once Serafino was 
ordered to execute a fellow member for 
failing to pay a fine leveled by the Mafia. 
He succeeded only in wounding the of- 
fender, and though for his pains he went 
to jail for four years—and kept his ritual 
silence—the Mafia was not satisfied. Aft- 
er his release from prison, Serafino was 
ordered to kill a policeman who was being 
too nosy about slaughtered pigs. Serafino, 
out on three-year parole, pleaded for time. 





Ruggiere 
SeraFino Castacna & CapTors 
Innocence died young. 


While his superiors considered this suspi- 
cious request, Serafino reached a decision 
of his own. “That policeman,” he said 
later, “had done me no harm. I decided 
instead to kill off the Mafia.” 

The Boiling Brain. “That night,” he 
told the court last week, “the blood boiled 
in my brains. I could not eat or sleep or 
even make love to my wife.” Next morn- 
ing he rushed from his house to that of 
the Mafia chief. The chief was gone, so 
he killed the chief's mother instead. An 
elderly couple approaching on the street 
tried to stop him as he left the house, so 
Serafino killed them both. Of the five 
people Serafino killed that day, only one 
was a member of the Mafia. “I wanted to 
destroy all my enemies,” he told the 
police, “but fate turned against me.” 

During the next year in prison, Cas- 
tagna did what he could to make amends, 
by giving the police a full account of his 
life in the Mafia. As a result, 19 of his 
former friends were jailed. Last week, 
gripping the bars of their cells with white- 
knuckled hands, they stared in cold ha- 
tred at their betrayer as he was led off to 
tell more of his story in court. “I’m 





innocent!” screamed one. But Serafino 


Castagna, on trial for murder, only 
shrugged. “We were all innocent,” he said, 
“when we sucked our mother’s milk. Now 
we have sucked the blood of the Mafia, 
and we are all guilty.” 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Out of the North 

Across the Black Sea, through the Dar- 
danelles, and into the Mediterranean last 
week moved a big Soviet floating dry- 
dock, the second in a month. Likely desti- 
nation; satellite Albania, Soviet Commu- 
nism’s only Mediterranean base. Last 
month a Soviet cruiser, the Mikhail Ku- 
tuzov, so new that it is unlisted in the 
1957 edition of the authoritative Jane’s 
Fighting Ships, passed through the Dar- 
danelles under escort of three destroyers. 
Earlier, three Soviet submarines entered 
the Mediterranean by way of Gibraltar 
(and were turned over to Egypt). Russia 
was telling the world that Mare Nostrum 
means Russia’s as well as NATO's sea. 


JAPAN 
Red Swindle 


Back in 1952, Shigeru Murai, a natty, 
smooth-talking member of a_ well-to-do 
Tokyo merchant family, joined the staff 
of the Nippon Textile Research Institute, 
a respected outfit set up by the textile 
industry to study market research and 
improve designs. Two years later, Shigeru 
Murai resigned and opened a new textile 
sales company just across the street from 
the institute in the heart of Tokyo's busi- 
ness district. Flashing the institute’s name 
and his career there to get credit, the smil- 
ing and ever-courteous Murai bought large 
quantities of textile and paper supplies for 
wholesale distribution throughout Japan. 

A year ago, unpaid creditors began to 
complain to police that they had been 
swindled. Checking, police found that 
Murai had run up $400,000 in unpaid bills, 
and had no visible assets. They also found 
that Murai and 36 of his 40 employees 
were hard-shell Communists, and _ that, 
thanks to the astute Murai’s maneuvering, 
the seemingly respectable Nippon Insti- 
tute was now Communist-controlled. Last 
week, confronted with the facts, Murai 
confessed that the party, hard pressed for 
funds after General MacArthur drove it 
underground in 1950, had decided to set 
up a string of phony companies on credit, 
sell goods quickly for all the cash they 
could get, and funnel the money into the 
party chest. Their first move in what they 
called “Operation Truck Corps" was to 
get control of the Nippon Institute, chiefly 
through Murai. Then they set up a net- 
work of trading firms, all using the insti- 
tute’s reputation to drum up business, So 
far, police investigators have turned up 
100 Communist-run companies operating 
on the same line as»Murai’s outfit. All will 
be charged with embezzlement, but with 
card-holding “businessmen” clamming up 
in every case, police doubt that they can 
bring the Communist Party itself to court 
for bagging all the boodle. 
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OU WANT both hustle and muscle in the car you 
drive — right ? 


Then the ’57 Buick CENTURY is your car for sure. 
This most completely changed Buick in history 


gives you twinkle-toe nimbleness— plus the brilliant 
performance of a great new V8 engine. 


This engine has a wonderful reserve that lets you 
handle all normal situations effortlessly as a sprinter 
taking a stroll. 


You—and the car and the engine—take it sweet and 





Exclusive with Buick —SAFETY-BUZZER* — 


the “built-in conscience” that buzzes when you reach the miles-per-hour 
you want to stay under, keeps silent when you drop below that pace. 


Special 








easy, climb tall hills in a breeze, practically Jaze along 
on the level. 
And you do it all smooth as sunrise — with response 


quick as light—thanks to today’s instant new 
Dynafiow.* 


Want to learn why this glamorous ’57 Buick is 


called the dream car to drive? 
See your Buick dealer first thing tomorrow. 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


“New Advanced Variable Pitch Dynaflow is 


today. It is standard on Roadmaster Supe 


the only Dynaflow Buick builds 





d Century —optional at r 





extra cost on the Special. Safety- Buzzer standard on Roadmaster, opti 





extra cost on other Sez 





SEE THE WORLD’S HEAVYWEIGHT TITLE FIGHT, 
Mond J 9 t TV Networ Ch 7 


honnel 
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When better automobiles are built Buick will build them 


133 calories 
in minted lime mist 5 calories 


in minted lime mist 


when you sweeten with sugar 








when you sweeten with Sucary] ° 





You can save a lot of calories by sweetening with Sucaryl 


and you can't taste the difference 


Sucaryl makes it easier for you to 
watch your weight...by giving you 
wholly natural sweetness in your 
diet... without one single calorie. 
You'll find Sucaryl sweetens all your 
favorite summer beverages — lemonade, 
limeade, iced tea, iced coffee—to perfec- 
tion. Use it for fruits and cereals; cook 


with it, bake with it; use it practically 


anywhere you would sugar. Any Sucaryl- 
sweetened dish tastes just like its sugar- 
sweetened twin. Sucaryl, of course, is 
for anyone sensibly counting his or her 
calories, and for those who cannot use 
sugar. You get Sucaryl in tablets or solu- 
tion;low-saltdietscall for Sucaryl Calcium. 


Abbott Laboratories, North 


Chicago, Ill. and Montreal. 


MINTED LIME MIST 


2 cups warm water 114 teaspoons 
Sucaryl solution 

1 pine dietetic lime 
carbonated 


beverage 


Vy cup fresh lime juice 
1, tsp. mint extract 

4 drops green food 

coloring 

Mix all ingredients except beverage. Chill 
several hours in retrigerator. Add beverage, 
pour in glasses filled with crushed ice. Gar- 
nish with maraschino cherry, wedge of lime 
and fresh mint. 6 servings 


Sucaryl 


Non-Caloric Sweetener —No Bitter Altertaste 
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CANADA 
Breathing Spell 


In the six weeks since he upset Canada’s 
22-year-old Liberal government in a form- 
shattering election victory, Prime Min- 
ister John George Diefenbaker has been 
one of the world’s busiest statesmen. At a 
Commonwealth Conference in London, 
Tory Diefenbaker plugged hard for brisk- 
er Canadian-British trade, proposed that 
his fellow chiefs of government meet next 
in Canada; back in Ottawa, he presided 
over sessions of his brand-new Cabinet to 
chart Canada’s new political course. Last 
week, in his first breathing spell since he 
took office, John Diefenbaker flew to 
home town Prince Albert (pop. 21,000), 
Sask. and a heart-warming homecoming 
from his constituents. 

Many of the 2,800 friends and neigh- 
bors who filled Prince Albert’s sturdy old 
red brick armory have known John Die- 
fenbaker since he was a lanky prairie law- 
yer, using a shrewd judgment of human 
nature and an effective bag of courtroom 
theatrics to win difficult jury cases. When 
the welcoming speeches ended, Diefen- 
baker responded: “Our house will be in 
Ottawa, but our home will always be in 
Prince Albert.” 

Next day the Prime Minister and three 
companions flew north to forest-ringed 
Lac la Ronge and a few days’ fishing. As 
a concession to Diefenbaker’s new job, 
his companions excused him from _ his 
customary chore as cook. Trolling the 
glass-smooth waters for lake trout, Die- 
fenbaker hauled in a six-pounder. 

The Prime Minister’s respite will be 
brief; knotty problems are piling up on 
his agenda, and many of them are tied to 
Canada’s relations with the U.S. To iden- 
tify and examine such problems, the 
National Planning Association, a private- 
ly supported U.S. research agency, last 
week set up a committee of top-level U.S. 
and Canadian businessmen, educators and 
labor leaders for a thorough study, The 
committee is headed by Quaker Oats Co. 
Chairman Douglas Stuart, onetime (1953- 
56) U.S. Ambassador to Canada, and 
Montreal Lawyer Robert Fowler, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Pulp & Paper Asso- 
ciation. Among the likely points of focus 
for research: 

@ Conflicts of interest in the international 
sale of wheat. 

@ Toll rates on the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and the allocation of revenues. 

Canada’s lopsided trade deficit with the 
U.S., and ground rules for U.S. businesses 
operating in Canada. 

@ International hydroelectric 
ments in the Pacific Northwest. 

Said one member of N.P.A.’s staff: 
“America, on the whole, has the attitude 
of a slightly dense, wholly confident hus- 
band who is positive that his wife is 
happy, even though he never listens to 
what she has to say and seldom takes her 
to dinner.” Added Canadian Co-Chairman 


develop- 
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DIEFENBAKER AT PLAy 
Next catch: problems. 


Fowler: “Good relations between the U.S. 
and Canada are not just automatic. They 
need attention. There has been a lot of 
talk about how much alike we are. We 
need to talk about our differences.” 


BRAZIL 
Army Warning 


The toughest town in Brazil is grimy, 
industrial Caxias (pop. 136,000), on the 
outskirts of Rio de Janeiro. Its political 
boss is Federal Deputy Tenorio Caval- 
canti, who sports a beard, a flowing cape, 
a revolver, a bulletproof vest and 47 
wounds from various shooting scrapes. He 
owns real estate, a newspaper and a steel- 
gated house, and he has boasted that he 
could hold it against a siege. One morn- 
ing last week while Tenorio was away, 200 
troops rolled up in armored trucks, with 
bazookas and machine guns, and cracked 
the fort without a shot. Tenorio’s hench- 
men opened the doors, the troops marched 
in, ransacked the house and confiscated 
three pistols, two rifles and three machine 
guns. Another detail broke into Tenorio’s 
apartment, seized more arms. 

The raid was no ordinary police crack- 
down, but a carefully planned piece of 
political strategy. The man behind it: 
War Minister Henrique Teixeira Lott, who 
staged 1955’s famed “preventive coup” to 
ensure constitutional government, but 
who lately has been showing increasing 
annoyance at parliamentary foibles. The 
main target of General Lott’s ire is the 
opposition National Democratic Union 
(U.D.N.), of which Tenorio is a promi- 
nent member. The U.D.N. deputies have 
taken advantage of congressional immu- 
nity to insult high army brass in speeches; 
allied with other blocs in Congress, they 


have also sabotaged President Juscelino 
Kubitschek’s anti-inflation program, bla- 
tantly voted themselves subsidized cars 
and salary hikes. 

With Tenorio, Lott had a stronger case. 
The army raiders got search warrants in 
advance and stayed carefully within the 
law. Other U.D.N. spokesmen were anx- 
ious to condemn Lott. But they were re- 
luctant to defend Tenorio until they saw 
whether ballistic tests on the seized weap- 
ons shed any light on the dozens of un- 
solved murders in Caxias. Nevertheless, 
Lott’s re-emergence as constable of the 
realm, playing power politics without a 
by-your-leave from President Kubitschek, 
stirred uneasy fears of army dominance. 
Kubitschek, whose declining popularity 
makes him ever more beholden to Lott, 
conferred quickly with his War Minister 
but was noncommittal on the raid. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
On Trial 


Dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo dra- 
matically put himself on public trial 
before the world last week. In Washing- 
ton, Dominican Ambassador Manuel A. 
de Moya announced that his government 
was spending $160,000 to hire a public- 
relations firm and two eminent U.S. law- 
yers to find out the facts in the case of the 
disappearance of one of Trujillo’s most 
impassioned critics, Columbia University 
Lecturer Jests de Galindez. Trujillo's ex- 
pressed hope: to disprove “fantastic 
charges” that Dominicans engineered last 
year’s airplane kidnaping of Galindez 
from Manhattan, then killed U.S. Pilot 
Gerald Murphy, who flew the kidnap 
plane (Time, Feb. 11 e¢ seqg.). 

The investigators are dictator-hating 
New Dealer Morris L. Ernst, who has 
spent most of his career as a pugnacious 
battler for civil rights, and Republican 
William H. Munson, an ex-district attor- 
ney and New York State Supreme Court 
justice. The publicist: Sydney S. Baron, 
speechwriter for Tammany Boss Carmine 
De Sapio. Under the agreement, the law- 
yers and their crew of private investiga- 
tors will have free access to any persons or 
documents in the Dominican Republic, 
will be free to publish their findings with- 
out censorship. “We know of no analogous 
instance,” said De Moya, “when a sover- 
eign state voluntarily has requested pub- 
lic judgment before the world by citizens 
of another sovereign, state.” 

Until now, the Dominjcans have delib- 
erately hindered the official U.S. investiga- 
tion, e.g., they furnished what the FBI 
called a forged “confession” from the man 
they said killed Pilot Murphy. The sudden 
switch appeared to be a belated attempt 
to end a storm of bad publicity. But, even 
in the agreement with Ernst & Co., there 
is an escape clause. If the attorneys break 
the contract “for failure of cooperation,” 
they will “preserve professional confidence 
and refrain from issuing any report.” 
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Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 


Old and honored enough to behave like 
one of his own characters, British Satirist 
Evelyn (The Loved One) Waugh showed 
up as honor guest at a London literary 
luncheon bearing an elegantly Victorian, 
2-ft.-long ear trumpet. Waugh, not widely 
known to be hard of hearing, waggled his 
antique radar about happily while chatting 
with table companions, downed his lis- 
tening gear with a flourish when an old 
enemy, Punch Editor Maleolm Mugge- 
ridge rose to speak, crowed later: “I did 
not listen to a word he said. I do not 
like that man. We met once in Africa and 
did not get on at all.” 

While Pianist Liberace and brother 
George performed at a Sunset Boulevard 
nightclub, two hooded thugs hid in the 
garage of Liberace’s home in suburban Los 
Angeles, grabbed their 68-year-old mother, 
Mrs. Frances Casadonte, as she stepped 
outside the house, and kicked her uncon- 
scious. The attackers stole nothing from 
the $75,000 house. Said one, as Mrs. 
Casadonte lay gasping from bruises and 
a fractured rib: “This will give him some- 
thing to laugh about,”’ Said the other: 
“Kick her again and we'll have something 
to laugh about.” Said Liberace: “We are 
unaware of the reason.” 

A couple of weeks after he announced 
pettishly that he did not care whether his 
new comedy A King in New York would 
be shown in the U.S. (“Over there, one is 
not free to say what one wishes. In Eu- 
rope it is different”), famed Filmmaker 
Charles (City Lights) Chaplin, having 
voted himself a vacation from both busi- 
ness and petulance, posed smilingly with 
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his wife Oona and five of their six children 
on a footbridge near their vacation villa 
on the French Riviera. 

While the Administration beat the 
bushes for a successor to Defense Secre- 
tary Charles Wilson (see Natronat Ar- 
ratrs), Charlie celebrated his 67th birth- 
day at a dinner party in the gold-carpeted 
dining room of Wilson’s Pentagon suite, 
beamed as Mrs. Wilson (Jessie Ann) be- 
stowed on him a china caviar bow! and a 
Christian Dior shirt. 

In Washington, U.S. District Judge 
Charles McLaughlin upheld the convic- 
tion of Playwright Arthur (Death of a 
Salesman) Miller on one count of con- 
tempt of Congress for refusing to answer 
two questions on the identity of persons 
attending a Communist writers’ meeting, 
put to him last year by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. Judge 
McLaughlin, who had already dismissed 
the first count on Miller’s plea that the 
Supreme Court had ruled in the Watkins 
case that Congress may investigate only 
to alter or initiate legislation, last week 
fined him $500 and gave him a one-month 
suspended sentence on the second. Tech- 
nicality behind the decision: Miller had 
not challenged the pertinence of the sec- 
ond question, therefore was not shielded 
by the Watkins ruling. Miller announced 
he would appeal. 

In the state penitentiary at Columbus, 
Ohio, where he is serving a life sentence 
for bludgeoning his wife to death three 
years ago, 35-year-old Dr. Sam Sheppard 
was told that a 23-year-old convict and 
drug addict named Donald Wedler had 
confessed to the crime in Florida, and that 
a lie detector test indicated he was telling 
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Busy birth rate. 
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the truth. Unemotional at the news—24 
other persons have signed similar “con- 
fessions’—Dr. Sam nevertheless agreed 
for the first time since the slaying to take 
a lie detector test himself. Shown a pic- 
ture of Wedler, he said he had a “vague 
feeling’ that Wedler was the “bushy- 
haired intruder” he claimed had attacked 
him on the night of the murder. 

Further cementing her bond with the 
people, Scots-descended Queen Elizabeth 
scanned the royal phone bill (estimate: 
$70,000 a year), reached a housewifely 
conclusion: too high. Her solution: in- 
stall pay phones in Buckingham Palace. 

For a high bid of $2,184, a U.S. dealer 
pocketed a sheaf of 20 tumultuous love 
letters to Alice Lockett, a red-haired 
nurse, written in London three-quarters of 
a century ago by an impoverished Irish 
suitor named George Bernard Shaw. 
Some excerpts: “Granted that I am a 
buffoon—one whose profession is to bribe 
people to listen to me by literary antics 
such as silly tales of lovemaking and so 
forth. But has anyone been more serious 
with you than I? If you have made me 
feel, have I not made you think?” “Write 
to me, and I will make love to you—to 
relieve the enormous solitude which I 
carry about with me. I do not like my- 
self, and sometimes I do not like you; 
but there are moments when our two un- 
fortunate souls seem to cling to the same 
spar in a gleam of sunshine, free of the 
other wreckage for a moment.” “My 
pleasures are music, conversation, the 
grapple of my intelligence with fresher 
ones. All this I can sweeten with a kiss, 
but I cannot saturate and spoil it with 
fifty thousand . . . Beware. When all the 
love has gone out of me, I am remorse- 
less; I hurl the truth about like destroy- 
ing lightning.” Upshot: Alice Lockett mar- 
ried a physician. 
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Announcing New York Lifes pace-setting 
FAMILY INSURANCE PLAN 
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Covers you, your wife, your children-all in just one policy 


with a low monthly premium 


Modern as the minute, this new insurance 
offers “family plan” convenience and 
economy. Taken out on your own life, the 
same single policy insures your wife and 
children as well—even covers children 
born later. If your family qualifies, here’s 
the protection each unit of New York Life’s 
Family Insurance provides: 


FOR YOU—$5000 of permanent insur- 
ance which builds gencrous cash and re- 
tirement values. 


FOR YOUR WIFE—$1250 of term insur- 
ance if she’s your age—more if she’s 
younger, less if older. Her insurance ex- 
pires at your age 65* and can then be 
converted to permanent insurance. If 
your wife dies before you, her insurance 
becomes payable and, in addition, you 
receive $1250 of term coverage to age 65. 


FOR YOUR CHILDREN—S$1000 of term 
insurance on each insured child which 
expires at his age 22 or at your age 65— 


whichever is earlier. At its expiration, the 
term insurance on each child can be con- 
verted to as much as $5000 of permanent 
insurance. 


OTHER SPECIAL FEATURES: Newly ar- 
rived babies from the age of 15 days to 
6 months are covered for $500—and, 
after 6 months, for $1000—at no increase 
in premium. Automatic waiver of pre- 
mium on you and double indemnity on 
both you and your wife are also included, 
What’s more, if you die, the term insur- 
ance on your wife and children becomes 
fully paid up! 


So why not make both present and future 
more secure for your entire family this 
easy, economical way? Ask your New 
York Life agent how you can insure your- 
self, your wife and your children all under 
this one new low premium plan—Family 
Insurance. Or write to New York Life’s 
Home Office at the address listed here. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE AGENT IN YOUR COMMUNITY IS A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 
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HERE'S THE LOW MONTHLY PREMIUM 
FOR EACH UNIT OF FAMILY INSURANCE 


Premium for each unit if 
under Check-O-Motic®t 


Premium for 
each unit 


Father's age 
at issve 


25 $10.70 
30 12.17 
35 14.08 





Dividends can be used to reduce premium pay- 
ments. Plan available throughout the United States 
and Canada (except in Massachusetts). 


*All expiration dates occur on policy anniversary 
nearest age shown, 


tCheck-O-Matic® is New York Life’s special 
monthly premium payment plan. 


New York Life 


Insurance @® Company 


Dept. T-29, 51 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


Life Insurance + Group Insurance 
Accident & Sickness Insurance 
Employee Pension Pians 
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MEDICINE 





Filtered for Safety 


When heavy cigarette smoking was first 
indicted as the major cause of the radical 
increase in lung cancer, scarcely more 
than 1% of cigarettes had filter tips. 
Today at least 40% have them, and 
tobacco experts expect the figure soon 
to hit 75%. But do the filters help? Up 
to now, the cynical answer has been that 
they help to sell cigarettes, and nothing 
more. Last week a congressional commit- 
tee* opened an investigation of cigarette 
filters, for which the public pays a pre- 
mium of $500,000 a day. Weight of the 
evidence: there is hope in improved filters. 

Men who smoke less than a pack a 
day run a markedly reduced risk of lung 


Alfred Eisenstoedt—Lire 
CANCER FIGHTER WYNDER 


New hope at the tip. 





cancer (compared with the much higher 
risk for those who smoke two packs or 
more). So, Dr. Ernest L. Wynder of Man- 
hattan’s Sloan-Kettering Institute told 
the committee, a filter that stops 40% 
or more of tar from a regular cigarette 
made of good tobacco “will be a partial 
answer.” But during the five-year boom 
in filters. no such tip has been marketed. 
Testified Dr. Wynder: “Some companies 
have taken advantage of the public’s de- 
sire for filtered cigarettes and its equal 
wish for good tobacco flavor by market- 
ing increasingly ineffective filters.” 
Addeds "Easy Draw." Wynder’s and 
other laboratory studies have shown that 
most filter-tip brands are as bad as, in 
many cases actually worse than, old- 
fashioned untipped cigarettes of regular 


* The subcommittce on legal and monetary 
affairs of the House Committee on Government 
Operations, which got into the act by deciding 
to check on the cifectiveness of Government 
agencies in saving the public from being de- 
frauded by claims made for filters. 
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length, because 1) the filters catch only 
a minimum of tar. and 2) to get the 
flavor through the filter, the manufac- 
turers have taken to using stronger to- 
bacco, which produces more tar. 

As Congressmen examined researchers 
on both sides of the smoking-and-lung- 
cancer controversy, they won from Sci- 
entist Clarence Cook Little of the To- 
bacco Industry Research Committee the 
surprising admission that he knew noth- 
ing about filters one way or the other. 
He had, he confessed, never received any 
reports on filters from the industry which 
pays his salary. had never been shown 
filter experiments on trips to cigarette 
factories. 

With a nationwide ad blast in the news- 
papers, P. Lorillard Co. last week an- 
nounced that it had improved the filter 
in its Kent cigarettes to give “significant- 
ly less tars and nicotine . . . plus easy 
draw.’ Though Lorillard did not mention 
the word “health” in its ads. or Dr. 
Wynder’s specifications, it appeared to 
meet those specifications. A Kent regular, 
it claimed, passes 17 milligrams of tar 
and 1.36 milligrams of nicotine through 
its filter; the king size passes 21 milli- 
grams of tar. 1.7 milligrams of nicotine 
(an independent laboratory got slightly 
higher readings for the tar, lower for 
nicotine). This put Kent regulars 36% 
to 44% lower in tar yield than unfiltered 
regulars, and Kent kings 14% to 40% 
lower than competing filter kings. 

Wanted: Rules. Dr. Wynder pointed 
out, however, that a 40% filter would be 
effective only “provided that the smoker 
does not decide to smoke twice as many 
cigarettes, and provided, too, that the 
tobacco selection, cut or packing, is not 
altered to yield increasingly more tar... 
Regulations must be passed that establish 
criteria for the amount of tar which may 
pass through a given filter, and require 
the manufacturer to state the effective- 
ness of the filter.” 


Lost Babies 


Of every 100 women who become preg- 
nant, the statistics show, some 85 will 
give birth to live babies after about nine 
months, and five will bear premature ba- 
bies, of which four will live. But in the 
remaining one-tenth of all pregnancies, 
the women will lose their children by in- 
voluntary abortion before they are mature 
enough to survive independently. Why? 
And what can be done about it? In Spon- 
taneous and Habitual Abortion,* pub- 
lished this week (Blakiston: $11), Dr. 
Carl Theodore Javert, a busy, unorthodox 


* There is confusion within and without the medi- 
cal profession over the terms abortion and mis- 
carriage. Many doctors use “abortion” to de- 
scribe a delivery in pregnancy’s first three 
months, “‘miscarriage’’ for one in the next three 
months, “prematurity” for one in the seventh 
and eighth months. Dr. Javert views “spontane- 
ous abortion” and “miscarri: * as synonyms 
covering delivery of a fetus in its first 22 weeks, 
when it cannot possibly survive. e 








Manhattan obstetrician, gives this life- 
and-death subject the full treatment for 
450 illustration-packed pages, comes to 
some unconventional conclusions. 

As Dr. Javert, 50, tells it, he was “an 
ignorant neophyte” in 1936 when he 
blithely prescribed a high-mineral, high- 
vitamin diet for a three-time aborter of 
41, gave her full emotional reassurance, 
and was rewarded by delivering her nor- 
mal baby—although older and supposedly 
wiser men were using more complex treat- 
ments. Since then it has not always been 
so easy, but Dr. Javert has an enviable 
record (and a large following of husbands 
and wives who are convinced that they 
would never have had children if they had 
not met him), 

Mismarriage, Miscarriage. First prob- 
lem is to try to decide why a woman 
aborts. Says many a layman after taking 





Basy SAVER JAVERT 
New life in the balance. 


Biology I: “Nature is discarding a defec- 
tive fetus.” But Dr. Javert and colleagues 
at New York Hospital made microscopic 
examinations of 2,000 aborted fetuses, 
found no abnormality in 22%. In nearly 
all these cases he suspected some fault in 
the mother’s physical or psychic setup 
(cases attributed to defective sperm were 
exceedingly rare). One astonishing statis- 
tic, suggesting factors introduced by mar- 
riage; while 10% of married women abort, 
only 19% of unmarried women do so. Also 
surprisingly uncommon (seven cases in 
2,000) was injury as a cause of abortion. 
“Nearly all pregnant women sustain some 
type of external trauma and do not abort,” 
says Dr. Javert. 

After personally supervising more than 
200 pregnancies for women who had had 
three or more consecutive pregnancies 
ending in abortion. Javert developed a 
highly personal method of treatment. He 
still relies heavily on vitamins A, C and 
K. also on hesperidin (sold as a source of 
the controversial vitamin P) to discourage 
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ENJAY BUTYL 





Fabulous new rubber for fun in the sun! 
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} 
Before Enjay Butyl, beating sun—and beating feet—turned wading pools into 
cracked, leaky washouts. Now, pools have super-resistance to weather and 

wear, thanks to Enjay Butyl. It’s the rubber that’s out-performing natural and 


other types of rubber in hundreds of applications. Look for our label. It’s 
your guarantee that the manufacturer has used high quality Enjay Butyl. 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 west 51st st., New York 19, N.Y 


Other Offices: Akron - Boston + Chicago - Detroit «- Los Angeles - New Orleans + Tulsa 





Cribbeys Gin is the one gin distilled in -. 


1 countnies aud sewed hound the world | 
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Lake Louise...In Canada, as around the 


globe, "the world agrees on 'Gilbey's Please’.” 


GILBEYS GIN 


The International Gin — distilled and bottled in the U-S., England, Canada, Australia, South Africa, France, Italy, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico. 
GILBEY'S DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN. 90 PROOF. 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. W. & A. GLLBEY, LTD., CINCINNATI, O. 
DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 





the premature bleeding which often sig- | 


nals (and may cause) abortions. He was 
one of the first to use tranquilizers. Im- 
pressed with the fact that many patients 
do not gain weight early in their pregnan- 
cies, but may actually lose, he encourages 
them to eat all they want then, watches 
later to make sure that the gain does not 
become excessive. 


Insecurity Is Catching. Because Dr. 


Javert believes so strongly that the mari- | 


tal situation is often to blame. he calls in 
both husband and wife for detailed inter- 
views. He finds that a wife who feels in- 
secure about her husband's love or over- 
shadowed by his having had a previously 
successful marriage with children, is likely 
to have an insecure fetus. Often such cou- 
ples rate high on the Kinsey scale of sexu- 
al activity: Dr. Javert holds that orgasm 
predisposes to uterine contractions and 
premature labor, therefore forbids inter- 
course during pregnancy. Granting that 
much remains to be learned about the 
workings of sex hormones, he is dead set 
against using stilbestrol, a synthetic drug 
on which many obstetricians rely heavily. 
As for results, Dr. Javert’s patients 
achieve the motherhood of a live, healthy 
baby (often two or three of them) in 
o%% of cases. This, he concedes, is about 
¢ same measure of success reported by 
anti-adortion specialists using dif- 
rent methods, some directly opposed to 
his. But there is not necessarily any con- 
flict in these facts and figures. By no coin- 
cidence, all the most successful obstetri- 
cians and gynecologists go in for massive 
doses of reassurance and emotional sup- 
port to the troubled women they treat. 
Thrice-married Obstetrician Javert, father 
of two, prescribes other comforts in mod- 
eration—wine (in small doses as a seda- 
tive), singing and dancing, even tennis 
(preferably mixed doubles with husband 
as partner). And, to the relief of women 
who have spent as much as four or five 
months on their backs only to lose their 
babies anyway, he firmly opposes (except 
in the rarest of cases) one of the most 
onerous of all prescriptions: bed rest. 










Capsules 

@ The Panama Canal Zone, scene of mod- 
ern medicine’s victory over malaria, has 
reported 67 cases since June 1. Partly ex- 
plained by a drought that has turned lakes 
into shallow, mosquito-breeding pud- 
dies, the outbreak is largely due to 
changes in control measures in surround- 
ing Republic of Panama. 

Q Britain, which allows narcotics addicts 
to receive small maintenance doses legally 
and cheaply, reported only 333 known 








addicts. Medical professions supplied a | 


Whopping 30% of them: 77 doctors, 20 
nurses, two dentists. : 

€ There is danger in the carefree use of 
the most popular “happiness pill,” me- 
probamate (trade-named Miltown and 
Equanil); warned the A.M.A.’s Council 
on Drugs. Side effects, including allergic 
reactions, shaking chills and fever, have 
been reported; the drug should be used 
under medical supervision, with the same 
care as other tranquilizers, 
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A quarter-million miles average on 


PENNSYLVANIA |tiees 


that's the record for combined original and retread mileage 
of the 200-unit fleet of Southern Pacific Milling Company 


Regardless of operating conditions in your area, it’s good to know 
that the Pennsylvania Tires on your truck are built to set performance 
records on the toughest runs in the country. Trucks in the Southern 
Pacific Milling Company's 200-unit fleet make regular runs from San 
Jose to Goleta, California, carrying aggregate and cement. Excessive 
road heat is a common operating condition, yet they are getting up to 
J 40,000 original miles on Pennsylvania Hi- Tred I lugs, plus tw oto four re- 
‘caps, each good for about 60, 000 miles. If you're interested in this kind 
of cost-cutting performance, see your Pennsylvania distributor soon. 
Profitable distributorships are available iv many parts of 
the country to meet the growing demand for Pennsylvania 


Tires. For complete information, write: E. V. Duffy, 
Pennsylvania Tire Company, Box T-5, Mansfield, Olio. 


For the best buy on the best tires, see your 


PENNSYLVANIA TIRE 


INDEPENDENT DISTRIBUTOR 
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Headline of the Week 


In the Tacoma News Tribune, over a 
story datelined Cairo, Egypt: 


16 DEAD AFTER 
QUIET ELECTION 


Fighting Jimmy 

“There is nothing worse,” contended 
Ohio's James Middleton Cox, “than an 
invertebrate publisher.” Stocky, round- 
faced Jim Cox was one of the higher 
vertebrates in a generation of publishers 
that included such well-spined warriors as 
William Randolph Hearst, Joseph Pul- 
itzer and Colonel Robert McCormick. 
As a journalist, he practiced his preach- 
ment that newspapers “should tell the 
truth as only intellectual honesty can dis- 
cern the truth.” As a politician, Demo- 
crat Cox was also notable for intellectual 
honesty. And he almost achieved the clas- 
sic American cycle: born on a log-cabin 
farm, he got to be a Congressman and 
Ohio's governor; he was his party's presi- 
dential candidate in 1920, ran a good race 
in a bad season for Democrats. 

Yet when he died last week at 87, James 
Cox did not land on many front pages. 
His was “not a familiar name to the 
modern generation,” explained Fellow Pub- 
lisher John S. Knight in a warmly felt 
eulogy, “[but] he was one of the truly 
great men of the first half of this century.” 

Loser for the League. First and last, 
“Fighting Jimmy” Cox was a newspaper- 
man. At 28, he was already an influential 
publisher who took pride in the fact that 
his Dayton Daily News had racked up 
more than $1,000,000 in libel suits by its 
hard-hitting reporting. All the suits were 
later dropped. After buying the Miami 
Daily News in 1923, he covered Badman 
Al Capone’s local activities so thoroughly 
that a gangster syndicate offered Cox 
$5,000,000 for the paper. The offer was 
turned down. 

At 69, Publisher Cox took on what he 
called “my largest enterprise,” by paying 
$3,500,000 for the Atlanta evening Journal 
and its rival, the Georgian, on which 
Hearst had lost $10 million in 27 years. 
Merging the two papers, Cox successfully 
battled “the dangerous and disgraceful re- 
gime” of Governor Eugene Talmadge. He 
was 79 when he bought Atlanta’s other 
daily, the morning Constitution. Asked, 
like Lewis Carroll's Father William, how 
he did so much at his age, Cox replied: 
“Running water never grows stagnant.” 

A onetime political reporter for the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, Newsman Cox was 
overwhelmingly elected to Congress from 
Ohio's Third District in 1908 and 1910, 
fought hard for such causes as tariff re- 
duction and antitrust laws, later became 
Ohio's only three-term governor. In the 
1920 presidential campaign he promised 
ailing Woodrow Wilson: “We are going to 
be a million percent with you and your 
administration. That means the League of 
Nations.” But in Warren Gamaliel Hard- 
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Bill Wilson 
PusLisHer Cox (1950) 
Preachments were practiced. 


ing, able Orator Cox and his running mate, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt (a young man 
he later came to differ with in political 
philosophy), faced an Ohio publisher 
whose easygoing ways eminently suited the 
times. Cox carried only eleven Southern 
states. Jim Cox vowed never again to seek 
public office—and in 1945 turned down 
the offer of an Ohio Senate seat. “I was 
still in public life,” he explained. “I had 
my newspapers.” 

Newsman Cox was born March 31, 1870, 





Underwood & Underwood 
Canpipates Cox & F.D.R. (1920) 
Differences developed. 








in an Ohio hamlet named Jacksonburg 
(“there must,” he cracked, “have been 
Democrats in the vicinity”). He lived up 
to his Algeresque origins by delivering 
newspapers, quit school at 16 to become 
a teacher, soon took a job as cub-of-all- 
work on the old Middletown Signal. He 
always had “‘a passionate interest in news- 
papers.’ Turning passion into profit, he 
put the Dayton Daily News into the black 
in less than five years after he bought the 
paper (for $26,000) in 1898, bought the 
Dayton Journal-Herald (current circ. 
93,290), the Springfield, Ohio morning 
Sun (17,874) and Daily News (30,044) 
while expanding into Georgia and Florida 
(where the Miami Daily News is the only 
Cox paper that is not solidly in the black.) 

End at Trailsend. Publisher Cox al- 
lowed his papers to keep their own 
personalities, gave free rein to his local 
publishers—who sometimes showed more 
concern for the cash register than the 
crusading journalism for which James Cox 
stood. (All Cox dailies are Democratic 
except the pro-Ike Dayton Journal- 
Herald and Springtield Sun.) Overall man- 
agement of the seven-paper group and a 
string of allied TV and radio stations fell 
increasingly to James Cox Jr., the twice- 
married publisher’s son. But the governor 
still showed up at his Dayton office, held 
frequent long-distance powwows with At- 
lanta Constitution Editor Ralph McGill, 
even found time to indulge his second 
passion, golf.* A fortnight ago, Fighting 
Jimmy suffered a stroke in the $3,000,000 
Dayton newspaper building he had dedi- 
cated last month, died five days later at 
the home outside Dayton that he called 
Trailsend. 


° ° 
Courage in Clinton 

“Is it wrong to believe in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States?” asked the 
editorial in Tennessee’s Clinton Courier- 
News last week. “Is it wrong to try to 
preserve peace in your community, to try 
to prevent individuals from being led 
astray by irresponsible rabble-rousers?” 
From Editor-Publisher Horace Wells 
these were not rhetorical questions. His 
weekly paper’s remonstrances against the 
hooligan-led integration riots in Clinton 
last year (Time, Sept. to) have spurred 
threats against Wells’s family, a dynamit- 
ing near his home, attempts to get a boy- 
cott going against the paper. But the 
paper has lost only 300 of its 3,845 sub- 
scribers, and Newsman Wells, 50, has 
never weakened in his conviction that the 
Supreme Court’s integration decree must 
be obeyed, however unwelcome it may be. 

Last week, after he had appeared as a 
Government witness in the contempt trial 
of White Supremacist John Kasper and 
15 Clinton citizens, Editor Wells’s ques- 
tions were resoundingly answered at the 
National Conference of Weekly News- 
paper Editors’ annual convention in Car- 
bondale, Ill. There Wells received the 


* In common with the New York Times's 
Chief Washington Correspondent James B. 
(“Scotty’’) Reston, who used to be Cox's caddy 
in Dayton, 
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“Tl circle the block until you come out” 


The city fathers of Fort Worth looked 
into the future and shuddered. By 
1970, 152,000 cars a day will wheel 
into the city. They will need three 
times as much street space as now 
exists even if all of them found off- 
street parking places. And that poses 
an interesting question. Just where 
vill they park? 


So Fort Worth developed a bold 
plan. It hopes to convert its mile- 
square business area into a pedes- 
trian island—no cars allowed— 
ringed by freeways! Six parking 
garages will handle 60,000 cars at 
one time. Another job for big 


Caterpillar machines! 


GROWTH OF A NATION 


171,275,000* 
Population today (July 29) 171,376,000* 
Population in 1975 over 200,000,000 


Population two weeks ago 





TO FILL TOMORROW'S NEEDS, 
AMERICA MUST PREPARE TODAY 


“Based on estimates of the U.S. Bureau of the Census 


If this ever happened to you, your city has a parking problem. 


And it’s going to get worse—much worse—unless... 


The same problem is confronting 
all American cities. Auto travel is 
fine just as long as you keep mov- 
ing—just don’t try to park. And 


things are going to get worse. 


By 1975, there will be about 90 
million cars. Fifty-five million more 
people will live in metropolitan areas. 
And the nation has embarked on a 
$50 billion highway construction pro- 
gram, which includes 6,700 more 
miles of urban freeways to enable 
these people to get downtown easicr 
and faster. But keep moving. There’s 
no place to stop. Unless, of course, 
your city acts as courageously as 
Fort Worth. 





It can. It, too, has men with the 
vision and equipment with the capac- 
ity to lick this problem. For the big, 
rugged Caterpillar equipment that 
is building the highways can also 
move the carth for gigantic under- 
ground parking areas. These ma- 
chines not only help men go forward, 
but help them overcome the growing 
pains that come with progress. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 
Illinois, U.S.A. 


Diesel Engines + Tractors + Motor 
Graders + Earthmoving Equipment 


CATERPILLAR 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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A FOR CONVAIR'S DELTA-WING F-102A 


Delta...the shape that won a striking victory in performance on both sides of 
the sonic barrier, is your new hallmark of freedom! Flying around the clock 
with the U.S. Air Force,Convair’s supersonic F-102A all-weather 
Interceptor affords you security never before attained by our air defense 
system. Master of any invading aircraft, the delta-wing F-102A is another 
outstanding example of Convair’s engineering to the Nth power. 


CONVAIR 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 








Clinton Courier-News 
Eprror WELLS 
Threats, boycotts—and honors. 


Southern Illinois University 1957 Elijah 
P. Lovejoy Award for “realistic devotion 
to the principles of law and order” that 
exposed him to “the scorn and abuse of a 
large segment of his community.” It was 
Horace Wells’s third award this year. The 
others: a special award from the Tennes- 
see Press Association, a National Edi- 
torial Association citation for “courageous 
personal journalism.” 


Smoked Out 


In the first of two articles on filter-tip 
cigarettes, Reader’s Digest reported this 
month that American Tobacco Co.’s king- 
size filter brand, Hit Parade, actually con- 
tains 15% more tar and 33% more nico- 
tine than the same company’s unfiltered, 
regular-size Lucky Strike, which sells for 
2¢ less a pack. Said the Digest: “It is 
entirely possible to manufacture filter tips 
much more efficient than any now on the 
market.” They 1) “would cost no more 
to produce,” and 2) would give smokers 
“a significant reduction in cancer risk” 
(see Mepictne). Last week, after 18 
years, Manhattan’s Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn dropped the Digest’s ad- 
vertising account (1956 budget: $1,500,- 
ooo). Explanation: a “conflict of interest” 
with one of BBDO’s biggest accounts, 
American Tobacco’s Lucky Strike and 
Hit Parade (1956 budget: $17 million), 


Practicality & Principle ~ 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
last week conceded “in principle” that 
Americans are entitled to “adequate infor- 
mation” about Red China—but offered a 
tentative formula for coverage that most 
news organizations considered inadequate 
and impractical. In conference with a 
group of newspaper, magazine and broad- 
casting representatives invited to discuss 
the situation, Dulles modified his previous 
proposal (Tre, May 6) for pooled cover- 
age by a limited number of “responsible” 
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correspondents and offered to lift the ban 
for ten to 15 newsmen for a six-month 
trial period. His aim: to restrict China 
coverage to the twelve* news-gathering 
organizations that had correspondents on 
the mainland before the Communists took 
over in 1949. 

Dulles asked the news representatives 
to join him in selecting the organizations 
to be allowed correspondents in China, 
but the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald’s J. Russell Wiggins, representing the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
objected that U.S. policy of no contact 
with Red China is a Dulles-Eisenhower 
policy, and therefore the President and 
Secretary of State must take full respon- 
sibility for the nature and scope of any 
exceptions to it. The newsmen objected to 
Dulles’ proposed limitation on the size of 
the group because it ignored “technologi- 
cal” changes since the war, i.e., the growth 
of TV reporting. Also, argued the Holyoke 
(Mass.) Transcript-Telegram’s William 
Dwight, president of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, “economic 
factors” provide a built-in limitation on 
the number of correspondents in China. 


Probable outcome: six-month visas for 20 | | 


to 35 newsmen. 


Hits & Myths 


After pocketing a passel of prizes for 
its series exposing a Teamster-led con- 
spiracy to take over Portland’s rackets 
(Time, April 8), the Portland Oregonian 
(circ. 232,338) sprouted a new Page One 
slogan: “Grand Slam of American Jour- 
nalism.” The Oregon Journal (181,210), 
which doggedly argued that there was 
more sham than slam to its competitor's 
exclusives, last week found much to savor 
when a jury acquitted Teamster Organiz- 
er Clyde Cardinal Crosby on charges of 
conspiracy to accept a bribe. Reason: 
Crosby had been charged with racketeer- 
ing by Gambler Jim Elkins, who also led 
Oregonian Reporters William Lambert 
and Wallace Turner to the story. 

Crosby’s acquittal tasted particularly 
sweet to the Journal, since it had broken 
out 180-point type earlier this month to 
banner the acquittal on perjury charges 
of Mayor Terry Schrunk (Time, July 8), 
another key figure named by Elkins, “The 
vaunted truthfulness of Elkins,’ crowed 
the Journal, “was quickly exposed as an 


unadulterated myth.” When the Journal | 
pressed its advantage by urging dismissal | 


of the ten other charges facing Schrunk 
and Crosby last week, the Oregonian 
countered with an editorial criticizing the 
“weakness of the prosecution.” Both pa- 
pers nonetheless gave the trials top news 
plaf. And if Oregonians were tiring of 
this hit-and-myth exchange, there was lit- 
tle prospect of relief. To be tried this fall 
are 114 indictments against 41 individuals 
(including Schrunk and Crosby), plus 
$1,600,000 in libel suits that Crosby has 
filed against the Oregonian. 

* Associated Press, United Press, International 
News Service, New York Times, New York 
Herald Tribune, Chicago Tribune, Chicago Dai- 
ly News, Christian Science Monitor, Tiwe-Lire, 
NBC, CBS, ABC, 
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Keep your car’s horsepower 
at top vigor longer. Use only 
a brand of Pennsylvania 
Motor Oil. You'll get better oil 
mileage and less wear on close- 
fitting, fast-moving parts. 


In your neighborhood, a 
reliable dealer carries and 
recommends a brand of oil 
made from Nature’s finest 
crude ... Pennsylvania. It’s 
the best oil for today’s high- 
speed engines...the best way 
to keep the power you bought. 
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Exodus from Ole Miss 


When he entered his first-floor office 
one night, a University of Mississippi 
staffman was just in time to see a figure 
clamber out of the window and dart 
away into the night. The prowler had 
stolen nothing, but he had ransacked the 
desk. What was the man after? The 
staffman’s conclusion: any personal notes 
or letters containing sentiments in favor 
of racial integration. 

At most any other campus, such a 
cloak-and-dagger tale would seem unbe- 
lievable. But in the last two years the 
whole segregation controversy has had 
some strange and frightening effects on 
the Ole Miss campus at Oxford (pop. 
3.956). Last week, in a series of arti- 
cles on the morale of the university, 
the Greenville (Miss.) Delta Democrat- 
Times told just how serious those effects 
have been. Of 136 assistant. associate and 
full professors, 31 have resigned to seek 
“greener and freer pastures” elsewhere. 

Though some professors have left be- 
cause of their salaries. which are an aver- 
age $1,200 a year below the national 
average for state universities, most give 
as their reason increasing infringement 
on their freedom. Best publicized exam- 
ple came last year, when the university 
barred the Rev. Alvin Kershaw from 
speaking at its Religious Emphasis Week 
(Time, Feb. 27, 1956). The reason: Ker- 
shaw, who had won $32,000 on a quiz 
program as a jazz expert, had said he was 
going to give some of his winnings to the 
N.A.A.C.P. Professor Morton B. King Jr., 
for 20 years chairman of the sociology 
department, resigned in protest, charging 
that the university “was no longer able 
to defend the freedom of thought, inquiry 
and speech which is essential for higher 
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Spies in the classroom. 
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education to flourish.” Instead of taking 
King’s resignation as a warning that other 
professors might follow suit, the state 
house of representatives formally de- 
nounced him, urged all state campuses 
to step up their guard against such “‘sub- 
versive influences.” 

At Ole Miss, professors chafed under 
the legislature's bullying. became increas- 
ingly resentful of the affidavits they were 
required to sign listing all organizations 
they had ever joined or contributed to. 
Some legislators demanded that every 
book on Negroes be banned from the 
university library. Others have kept up a 
running attack on Dean Robert J. Farley 
of the law school because he signed a 
document asking respect for the U.S. 
Supreme Court after its decisions against 
segregation. Worst of all, the anti-inte- 
gration hysteria has become so pervasive 
that many students have become spies 
and informers for segregationists in the 
state, each keeping his own blacklist of 
suspects. “You can imagine,” says one 
graduate student. “the frustration of 
those people who live in fear of being 
put on one of the lists. They spend their 
time talking about nothing but how much 
they favor segregation.” 

Concluded the Delta Democrat-Times 
from its interviews with the faculty: 
“The fact that it is almost impossible to 
get good replacements [| for those leaving | 
makes the situation even more alarming. 
After all, prospective recruits reason, why 
come to Mississippi for less money and 
less freedom?” 


"A Monstrous Thing" 


While Ole Miss seethed with unrest 
last week, Texas Technological College 
(enrollment: 8,000) suddenly erupted. On 
the campus at Lubbock, 300 members of 
the faculty gathered in angry mass meet- 
ing to denounce the board of directors. 
Reason: the board, meeting in closed 
session, without giving reasons and with- 
out a hearing, had fired two respected 
members of the faculty. The board's 
motives for the dismissals were all too 
obvious. Both Professor of Government 
Byron Abernethy and Assistant Profes- 
sor of Psychology Herbert Greenberg had 
publicly expressed opinions that the board 
members—political appointees of former 
Governor Allan Shivers and his successor 
Price Daniel—did not like. 

Long active in state politics. Abernethy 
committed his major sin last May when 
he keynoted a meeting of the Demo- 
crats of Texas, a new liberal faction of 
the state Democratic Party. He bluntly 
charged that the followers of Shivers and 
Daniel had tried to suppress the liberals 
by refusing to grant their delegates official 
status at the 1956 state convention. “We 
insist,” said he, “that there must be no 
more rigging and stealing contro! of Dem- 
ocratic Party conventions by cynical and 
ruthless political manipulation.” In spite 
of his political activities, Abernethy has 
never been known to propagandize on 
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campus, was up for a raise when the 
board of directors fired him. 

Greenberg, a young (27), blind Ph.D. 
from New York University, had aroused 
the wrath of the directors over another 
subject: he has never made a secret of 
the fact that he believes that racial inte- 
gration should come “as fast as each area 
of the country can do it.’’ With two col- 
leagues, he conducted a survey of Texas 
high-school students’ attitudes toward 
school integration (and found that most 
students favored it). Like Abernethy. he 
was also up for a raise, and, according to 
the head of his department, “there is no 
question of Dr. Greenberg's professional 
ability.” 

Tech's President E. N. Jones protested 
bitterly to his directors. Students began 
circulating a petition that accused the 
board of denying the “right of all men 
to freedom of speech and the right to 
voice opinions.’’ By week’s end the storm 
had spread far beyond the borders of the 
campus. Said the conservative Beaumont 
Enterprise: “The practice of firing teach- 
ers who express opinions on pertinent 
questions of the day can become a vicious 
and monstrous thing in any state.” 5 


Razors at the Frontier 

The materials were certainly simple 
enough—a piece of baling wire, a razor 
blade, some copper foil. But, explained a 
distinguished M.I.T. physicist one day 
last week, they were just about all that 
any schoolboy would need to build him- 
self a device that could measure the 
amount of silver deposited in electroplat- 
ing. In another room in M.1I.T.’s spraw!- 
ing Building 2, a colleague toyed with 
a tray of marbles to demonstrate molecu- 
lar action. Near by, another scientist was 
making a telescope out of cheap lenses, 
curtain rings, a cardboard cylinder, and 
some pieces of hose from a truck radiator. 

These activities were a good deal more 
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As vital to shippers as fast running time on the main 
line (in 1956 only one other railroad in the country out- 
ranked Western Pacific in train miles per train hour!) 
are the steps taken by Western Pacific to cut terminal 
delays to a minimum, 

For example, to speed-up the transfer of cars between 
Oakland and San Francisco, we recently placed in serv- 
ice the first new ferry to be seen on San Francisco Bay 


in many years. The streamlined, all-steel, diesel-powered 


car ferry “Las Plumas” is a highly functional vessel, de- 
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Even our new car ferry 
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signed to do a particular job in the most efficient way 
possible. One unusual feature is a bow propeller (in addi- 
tion to three stern propellers) which has its own engine 
and is positioned to give a powerful right-angle thrust 


for quick maneuverability in and around slips. 


The “Las Plumas” is another tangible result of Western 
Pacific’s policy of leading the way in the introduction of 
new and better equipment, improved freight handling 
techniques and other innovations designed to give ship- 


pers the finest transportation service in the West. 


ROUTE OF THE VISTA-DOME California Lepr 
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Man of Vision 


Next trip he'll travel by Pullman! Some men seem to lack their usual 
drive and enthusiasm when they're on a business trip. They arrive in 
town haggard, hazy, and half-awake. Others arrive rested and alert— 
after a good night's sleep on a Pullman! 


Pullman travel does more for a man than melt away the miles. 
It brings him freedom from tension, worry and fatigue... provides 
pleasant hours of privacy and relaxation. And, most important of all, 
it gives a man his full quota of sound, energy-renewing sleep in a king- 
size bed! 

Next trip, really re/ax, Forget weather worries and uncertain 
schedules .. . highway hazards and traffic problems. Make “Travel by 
Pullman” your regular, restful, safe travel habit. It pays dividends... 
in personal well-being, and in your family’s peace of mind! 


“AND REPRESHED...BY Pullman 


Have a 
rent-a-car wailing 
if you wish! 
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than ingenious doodling. They were an 
important part of a multimillion-dollar 
project that may radically revise the 
teaching of high-school physics. 

Out of the Past. Sponsored by the 
National Science Foundation, the M.I.T. 
program is the most ambitious ever un- 
dertaken to modernize high-school physi- 
cal science courses. Its steering committee 
includes such names as Nobel Prizewin- 
ners Edward Purcell and I. I. (for Isidor 
Isaac) Rabi, M.I.T.’s President James 
Killian, Atomic Scientist Vannevar Bush 
and Moviemaker Frank Capra; its work- 
ing staff already numbers more than 100. 
Under Director Jerrold Zacharias, head of 
M.I.T.’s nuclear science laboratory, the 
staff will work at least five years on the 
project, after that may turn its attention 
to high-school chemistry. 

One reason high-school physics courses 
are often so bad, says Zacharias, is that 
their textbooks are largely based on phys- 
ics as it was known 50 years ago. Though 
new knowledge is added in revised edi- 
tions, it is merely tacked onto basic ma- 
terial that is still out of date. The books 
overemphasize practical applications, con- 
centrate on macrophysics, such as Archi- 
medes’ principle, to the neglect of micro- 
physics, which has become all-important 
with increased knowledge of the atom. 
By fall, Zacharias hopes to have ready the 
first part of an experimental textbook 
that will concentrate on basic laws and 
include the major discoveries of the last 
few years. For especially interested stu- 
dents, Laura Fermi, widow of the Nobel 
Prizewinner, is editing a series of paper- 
back monographs on everything from cos- 
mic rays to ferromagnetism. In addition, 
the project will turn out scores of films 
that alone will cost $2 million. 

A Snap & a Taillight. The baling-wire- 
and-razor experiments are part of a do-it- 
yourself program intended to find ways 
to contrive laboratory equipment from 
cheap and available materials. The doo- 
dlers have already produced a strobe unit 
—a simple optical device for cutting up 
motion into a series of split-second visual 
pictures—out of two tongue depressors, 
the flat top of a tin can, a woman's dress 
snap and a piece of baling wire. A way of 
demonstrating wave mechanics was de- 
veloped by shining an automobile taillight 
through a window frame of agitated water 
and thus projecting the wave motions on 
a paper screen. 

The whole idea of such devices, says 
Zacharias, is not only to save schools 
money, but to inspire students to devise 
equipment, just as working scientists do. 
Instead of merely reading about past dis- 
coveries—often in outmoded textbooks— 
they will to some extent participate in 
making those discoveries for themselves, 
and thereby learn how it feels to work on 
the frontier of science. “The student,” 
says Zacharias, “will learn not only the 
physics of the past, but also the physics 
which is being made by men of our gen- 
eration; which is affecting his present and 
his future; which is still an open field. 
one of whose many paths to the unknown 
he may elect to follow.” 
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How to move young mountains of iron ore was the prob- 


lem in expanding one of the world’s largest steel mills. To 
keep the big furnaces blasting required a huge stock pile. 
Thousands of tons of ore had to be unloaded, classified, 


stored and made available again in a matter of minutes. 


To complicate matters further, the only available stock- 
piling area lay across the docking slip from the mills. This 
meant hauling the heavy, abrasive ore as much as a mile 
around the slip to storage, then almost as far back again 
to the screening plant. 


To keep the costs in line, someone suggested a conveyor 





belt system similar to the one handling much smaller quan- 
tities of ore at another of the company’s plants. But could 
such a “rubber railroad” handle a staggering 6.200 tons 
per hour on a long-term basis without problems? For the 
answer, a leading builder of handling systems and the 


G.T. M.—Goodyear Technical Man—were called in. 


They quickly showed how 60” wide, reversible belts plus 
traveling auxiliary equipment could easily dispatch the 


high tonnages with pin-point control. And for longest life 





in such rugged service, the G.T. M. recommended Stacker- 


quality belts muscled with plies of superstrong, impact- 








resistant, nylon-fill rayon fabrics. 


The happy result is a smooth-working system that shuttles 
the ore back and forth with push-button ease, a minimum 
of maintenance and a maximum of safety. If you need to 

“put and take” large quantities of any bulk material at 
lowest cost, talk to the G.T.M. about conveyor belts. You 
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can, simply by writing Goodyear, Industrial Products 
Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 


IT’S SMART TO DO BUSINESS with your Goodyear Distributor. He can 
give you fast, dependable service on Hose, V-Belts, Flat Belts and many 
other industrial rubber and nonrubber supplies. Look for him in the 
Yellow Pages under ‘Rubber Goods” or ‘Rubber Products.”’ 
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Hertz rents the kind of cars you like to drive! 


What’s your pleasure? A Cadillac, 
maybe? Hertz rents Cadillacs. Big 
Buicks and Oldsmobiles, too. Thou- 
sands of new Chevrolets. Station 
wagons, convertibles, sports cars. 
Take your pick at most Hertz offices. 

They’re all in A-1 condition to 
assure top performance. Cleaner, 
more dependable cars. ‘More with 
power steering, too. That’s The 
Hertz Idea. You'll get the kind of 





“Rent it here... 


car you like to drive at over 1,350 
Hertz offices in more than 900 cities 


—world-wide. That’s more offices 
where you can rent a car. More 
offices where you can leave a car. 


More offices where you can make 
a reservation for a car. 

Just show your driver’s license 
and proper identification. The na- 
tional average rate for a new Power- 
glide Chevrolet Bel Air is only $7.85 


a day plus 8 cents a mile. That in- 
cludes all gasoline and oil you use 
enroute ...and proper 
To be sure of a car at your destina- 
tion—anywhere—use Hertz’ more 
efficient reservation service. Call 
your courteous local Hertz office. 
is — under “‘Hertz’’ in al- 


insurance. 


Hertz Rent A Car, 218 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


More people by far.. 


@ . HERTZ 


Rent a car 


Leave it there"’ Now, nation-wide at no extra charge! (on rentals of $25.00 or more). 
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Dream Race 


Before dozing off for a final nap a few 
hours before the big race one day last 
week, British Miler Derek Ibbotson had a 
happy premonition. “It’s going to be in- 
teresting tonight,” he predicted. “I think 
the time will be 3 :50-something.” 

Like Ibbotson, the crowd of 30,000 
that jammed London's White City Sta- 
dium expected great things in the Inter- 
national Invitation Mile, an added attrac- 
tion of a London v. New York Track and 
Field Meet. The entries included three of 
the world’s best middle-distance runners: 
Czechoslovakia’s Stanislav Jungwirth, 
who had just set a world record for the 
1,500 meters (3:38.1); Ireland’s Ron 
Delany, the 1,500-meter Olympic champ; 
and, of course, Ibbotson, the year-old 
electrical engineer from Yorkshire, who 
twice had broken four minutes. 

At the gun, Britain's pace-setting Mike 
Blagrove led the field into the first lap on 
the dead sprint. In third place was Ibbot- 
son, his chest stuck out like a bantam 
cock’s, his legs and arms weaving perfect 
circles, running fike a mechanical toy. The 
time for the first quarter-mile: 0:55.3, 
just 9.5 sec. slower than the world record. 
“When I heard that time,” said Ibbotson 
later, “I felt sick.’ At the half-mile mark, 
the time was a phenomenal 1:55.8. Then 
Blagrove faded. When the bell clanged at 
the start of the final quarter-mile lap, the 
watches clicked at 3:00.0. 

Ibbotson opened up. For one wavering 
second, he hung by Front Runner Jung- 
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wirth’s shoulder before blasting by the 
slim, blond Czech. Back in the pack, 
Delany frantically started a last-lap kick 
that started the crowd bellowing with 
delight. Delany sailed toward the front, 
but Ibbotson streaked across the line 
to yds. in the lead. His time: 3:57.2, 
smashing the old 3:58 world record set by 
Australia’s John Landy in 1954. In the 
first four-man finish under four minutes, 
Delany was clocked at 3:58.8, Jungwirth 
at 3:59.1 and England’s Ken Wood in 
3359-3- F 

Victor Ibbotson jogged through a slow- 
down lap, gulped a pint of milk, said the 
race had gone according to plan. “I wanted 
a fast time because that’s the only way 
to beat Delany, since he’s a fast finisher.” 
Gasped Delany: “A fabulous race. I shall 
dream about it for years.” 


The Young-Timers 

One by one, the old-timers were 
knocked out. Even Sammy Snead could 
not survive the tournament’s fourth 
round. When the four semifinalists teed 
off last week in the Professional Golfers’ 
Association championship in Dayton, 
Ohio, the gallery fastened on two busi- 
nesslike young-timers: lean Dow Finster- 
wald, 27, playing his first P.G.A., and 
chunky Lionel (“Frenchy”) Hebert,* 20, 
who had never won a major tournament. 

From their first drives, the young pros 
buckled down confidently to the high- 
pressure match play, a hole-by-hole, pair- 
by-pair elimination contest in which the 
player who takes the most holes wins the 
round. Ohioan Finsterwald, playing a cool 
game in 93° heat, won by two holes over 
California's Don Whitt, 26, despite a tre- 
mendous rally by Whitt that included a 
startling hole-in-one on the 145-yd. 13th. 
Hebert, meanwhile, was hitting his ap- 
proach shots with machine-gun precision, 
putting straight enough on Dayton’s 
tricky greens to knock off Michigan’s 
Walter Burkemo, 38, one of the game’s 
canniest match players. 

In the finals Frenchy Hebert and Dow 
Finsterwald matched stroke for stroke. 
Striding up to the 34th tee Hebert led 
by a single hole. Then Finsterwald 
cracked. By the time he had retrieved a 
shot from a ditch under a bridge, he was 
down two, with only two to play. Calmly 
Young-Timer Hebert matched his oppo- 
nent’s par three on the 35th hole and, 
winner 2 and 1, walked off with top prize 
money of $8,000. It was nearly three times 
as much as he had won all year. 


The Wrist-Hitter 


In the wildly unpredictable street fight 
for the National League lead, the Milwau- 
kee Braves were last week's gang to beat. 
After a shaky start the Braves’ pitching 
staff was beginning to live up to preseason 


%* Younger brother of promising Pro Jay, 34, 
Cajun kissing kin to Louisiana’s Congressman 
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expectations, and from second base old 
(34) ex-Giant Red Schoendienst was 
spreading his old pro's confidence to the 
whole team. But the man mainly responsi- 
ble for the Braves’ surge into first place 
was a lithe Negro outfielder named Hank 
Aaron, who is hitting the baseball better 
and more often than any man in the 
National League. 

Hank Aaron is a predictable quantity— 
he gets his quota of base hits no matter 
what happens to the Braves. In last week's 
key series, he peered at the Phillies’ pitch- 
ers with sleepy eyes, the end of his bat 
twitching ominously like the tail of a 
prowling panther. He seemed almost to be 
napping as the ball started toward him, 
but at the last instant he snapped his 
powerful wrists and the bat whistled in a 
perfectly coordinated arc. When he was 
through swinging against the Phils, Aaron 
had smashed out six hits in seven tries, 
and his Braves were in first place. 

Triple Crown? At week’s end Wrist- 
hitter Aaron, a well-knit (5 ft. 11 in., 
170 lbs.), easy-moving man of 23, led the 
National League in batting with a .352 
average. He also led the league in home 
runs (29) and in runs batted in (78). 
Though temporarily out of the lineup 
with a gimpy left ankle, he has a solid 
chance of becoming the first National 
Leaguer to win clear title to these three 
championships since Philadelphia’s Chuck 
Klein turned the trick in 1933 at the age 
of 27. But for the life of him, Aaron can- 
not explain how he does it. He just hits 
the baseball. “I'm up there with a bat, and 
all the pitcher’s got is the ball,” says he. 
“T figure that makes it all in my favor.” 

Aaron started to learn his trade as a kid 
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on the sand lots of Mobile, Ala. After 
high school he joined the barnstorming 


| Indianapolis Clowns, an all-Negro team. 





“One time in 1952 we made a goo-mile 
hop,” he recalls. “We left Chattanooga 
right after a night game, rode all night, 
the next day and part of the next too. 
Then we played that night in Buffalo. I 
got ten hits in eleven trips.” 

Watching Aaron that night was a scout 
from the Milwaukee Braves who soon 
signed him up. Aaron went up through 
the Braves’ farm system, in 1954 got his 
big chance when Outfielder Bobby Thom- 
son broke his ankle in spring training. 
Last year, lashing out at any bad pitch 


that caught his fancy, Aaron won the 
league batting championship with a .328 
average, led both major leagues with 


200 hits. 

The Talented Shuffler. Though he was 
an infielder in the minors, Aaron claims 
to enjoy playing rightfield for the Braves 
because ‘‘out here I don’t have as much 
to do, especially not as much thinking.” 
Thinking, Aaron likes to imply, is dan- 
gerous. But by now everyone knows that 
Aaron is not as dumb as he looks when 
he shuffles around the field (“I’m pacing 
myself”), and some experts think he will 
ultimately rank among the game's great 
hitters. Says Manager Birdie Tebbetts of 
the Cincinnati Redlegs, one of the keen- 
est judges of talent in the game (Time, 
July 8): “Aaron could win the batting 
championship for the next five or six 
years, if he gets to be a well-rounded hit- 
ter and learns to hit to right and drag 
bunt. He’s that good.” 


Scoreboard 

@ When Pro Tennis Champ Pancho Gon- 
zales, 29, heard that he and Lew Hoad, 
22, Australia’s recent convert to play- 
for-pay, were scheduled for last week’s 
Tournament of Champions at Forest Hills’ 
West Side Tennis Club, he intimated that 


Wimbledon Champ Hoad was not yet 
ready for big-time tennis (Time, July 
22). Pancho was right. First, Old Pros 
Ken Rosewall and Tony Trabert beat 
Hoad, then Gonzales whipped the new 
boy, 9-7, 6-4, 3-6, 6-3. 


q Sailing in the Trans-Pacific yacht race 
from the Los Angeles coast to Honolulu, 
Skipper Charles Ullman frantically hunted 
for a winning wind, first tacked south with 
his so-ft. sloop Legend, then north, then 
south again, finally found a fair wind, 
nipped across the finish line off Diamond 
Head last week with a winning corrected 
time of 11 days 41 min. 41 sec., logging 
2,407 miles over the 2,225-mile course. 
“We went looking for the winds 
and quickest course to Honolulu,” noted 
Nimble Navigator Ullman. 

@ In the women’s finals of the U.S. Clay 
Court championships in Chicago last week, 
Wimbledon Champ Althea Gibson, 29, 
aiming squarely at next month's U.S. 
singles championships, overpowered Cali- 
fornia’s Darlene Hard, her Wimbledon | 
opponent. 6-2, In the men’s finals, 
aging (33) Vic Seixas downed Herb Flam 
(28) in a pattyball party by the score 
8-6, 6-1, 6-3. 


fastest 


6-3. 


of 1-6, 
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WHAT'S NEW IN MOTOR CONTROL? 





HIGH-QUALITY 
LOW-COST MULTI-USE 
SAFETY SWITCH 


Electricians everywhere say nothing 
equals this new Cutler-Hammer 4151 
Midget Safety Switch. The perfect 
switch for home and commercial motor 
circuit protection, oil burners, fans, 
blowers, pumps, home workshop tools, 
automatic washers, dryers, ete. Installs 
easier, works better, lasts longer; yet it 
sells in the price range of the cheapest 
switches made. Much e@sier to wire, 
all connections are at front, no buried 
terminals. Easily operated toggle switch 
has solid silver contacts, Unit base is 
non-breakable, molded of a special high- 
strength phenolic. Uses plug type fuses, 
Rated at 30 Amp., AC only. Ask today 
for C-H 4151. Stocked by Authorized 
Cutler-Hammer Distributors and the 
better electrical supply stores every- 
where. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 

1308 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wi is. 
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GET iT 1 FIRST in CUTLER-HAMMER 


“AIR-CONDITIONED ROOMS 


You'll enjoy the delightfully cool and attrac- 
tively appointed air-conditioned guest 
rooms and restaurants at this famous hotel. 









HOUSTON, TEXAS 
A Hilton Hotel 


| The fast-acting 
aid in preventing 
and relieving 
Travel Sickness. 
for Adults & Children 
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Speaking of GUNS...of POWER 


...and a great NEW AIRPLANE 





NEW CONCEPT 
REVOLUTIONIZES 
GUN DESIGN 


A break-through has been recorded in 


the quest for lighter shoulder guns that 
still pack a killing wallop. Departing 
radically from old thinking, old tech- 
niques and old materials, Fairchild 
designers have evolved a whole family 
of sturdy, lightweight guns. One is the 
AR-10 automatic rifle, first to meet the 
Futurarmy requirement for a 7-pound 
weapon. It weighs 6.85 pounds. Another 
is the AR-5 survival gun, a 38-ounce 
rifle which floats and is powerful 
enough to stop an antelope in its 
tracks. Their development, based on a 
new design concept, marks an impor- 
tant milestone in the continuous effort 
to improve our basic military weapons. 
The principles of these guns, which use 
aluminum and stainless steel barrels 
and actions with fiberglass and plastic 
stocks to cut weight, also have been 
tested in shotguns for civilian use. The 
AR-10 will soon be mass-produced 
in Holland. 


Armament designed and developed by 
the Fairchild Armalite Division, 
Hollywood, California. 


+ WHERE THE FUTURE IS MEASURED IN LIGHT-YEARS! 
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RESEARCH EVOLVES 
SMALL, POWERFUL 
JET ENGINES 


Faster, lighter and better airplanes will 
evolve from the new breed of small 
jet engines. These powerplants will 
deliver high thrust and horsepower at 
less weight than ever before. The power 
potential of Fairchild’s modern, new 
power plants is measured and tested in 
the most advanced research facilities 
long before they take to the air. Here, 
fast-moving air simulates a plane's 
forward speed and air density can be 
changed to duplicate the effects 
of altitude. The new small jets, such as 
the J44 and the entirely new J83 family 
of engines, will power lightweight trans- 
ports, fighters, interceptors, missiles and 
revolutionary aircraft still under wraps. 
Other propulsion systems power such 
under-water weapons as torpedoes 
and submarines. 


Research at Fairchild’s Engine Division, 
Deer Park, New York. 








F-27 PROPJET 
MOVES RAPIDLY 
TOWARD DELIVERY 


Airlines and corporations will soon 
add the new F-27 propjetliner to their 
fleets. Four aircraft factories have been 
teamed on F-27 tooling to meet the 
growing demand for the Rolls-Royce 
powered transport. The new airliner, 
which will serve the smaller cities, will 
match the intercontinental jetliners in 
comfort features: pressurization, air con- 
ditioning and low noise and vibration 
levels. The cabin windows are large and 
are located beneath rather than above 
the wings, allowing for excellent pas- 
senger visibility. The F-27 is designed 
for short and medium-stage airline 
operations and has been ordered by: 
Aerovias Ecuatorianas, Bonanza, 
Frontier, Mackey, Northern Con- 
solidated, Piedmont, Quebecair, South- 
west, West Coast, Wheeler and 
Wien Alaska Airlines. In its long-range 
version it has been ordered by 14 
leading corporations to improve their 
air transportation operations. Its speed 
and range will enable busy executives 
to make more trips to more places 
resulting in substantial savings in time 
and improved business communica- 
tions. These advantages are provided 
at economical operating cost. 


Manufactured by Fairchild's Aircraft 
Division, Hagerstown, Maryland. 


=FAIRCHILD 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 
HAGERSTOWN 15, MARYLAND 











RELIGION 





Held Over 


No crowd in the history of Yankee 
Stadium had ever approached the throng 
that turned out for what was to have been 
the final rally of Billy Graham's Manhat- 
tan Crusade. On the hottest day of the 
year at least 100,000 people (previous 
record: 88,150 for the Joe Louis-Max 
Baer fight in 1935) jammed every seat in 
the Stadium, stood up in the aisles and 
the outfield; more than 10,000 were 
turned away. On the platform with 300 
others sat Vice President Richard Nixon. 
It was Billy’s biggest U.S. audience (in 
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zipping around the lake, roughhousing, 
swimming, jumping into rowboats. Their 
plainly dressed parents walked quietly 
about their new home. “Oh, my! It’s too 
good for us,” said bespectacled Alec Dodd 
of Toledo, Ohio. In the Tropical Room, 
their eyes lit up when they saw the bar. 
“Look at these low sinks!” exclaimed 
Balthazar Trumpi of Glarus, Switzerland. 
“This is perfect for the nursery. In the 
sinks the children can play at washing 
dishes, and join in the community activ- 
ity.” Soon the ballroom had been con- 
verted to a schoolroom, the basement bar 
into a workshop. Within the next week 
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Associated Press 


Bitty GRAHAM RALLY AT YANKEE STADIUM 
Bigger than Louis v. Baer. 


his 1954 London Crusade he drew 120,000 
to Wembley Stadium). It was also a tri- 
umphant justification of the announce- 
ment made by Graham headquarters the 
day before: the crusade at Madison 
Square Garden would be extended for 
three more weeks. 


The Society of Brothers 


It was a big night at Gorley’s Lake 
Hotel. All four bars were going full blast, 
and some 500 revelers milled happily 
about the ivy-grown Allegheny Mountain 
resort near Uniontown, Pa. Some of them 
went in for a moonlight dip from the 
concrete bathing pavilion, and it was 
4 a.m. before things quieted down; the 
management even set up a few drinks on 
the house all around—a flagrant violation 
of Pennsylvania liquor laws. But the 34- 
year-old hotel would not be needing its 
liquor license any more. It had been sold 
—lake, bars and all—to an obscure reli- 
gious sect called the Society of Brothers. 

Next day its new owners arrived in a 
yellow school bus—48 travel-worn men, 
women and children. Within seconds the 
children had their shoes off and were 


48 


62 more Brothers had arrived and settled 
into their new communal home. 

"What Shall We Do?" The Society 
of Brothers was born in the dark night 
of the soul that settled upon Germany at 
the end of World War I. At Whitsunday 
in 1919, Eberhard Arnold, a cheerful, 
passionate man whose spiritual seeking 
had led him out of the Reformed Church 
and into the Anabaptist way of thinking, 
addressed the German Student Christian 
Movement in Marburg in words so mov- 
ing that his apartment in Berlin soon be- 
came an open house for young world- 
changers. 

“Often as many as 80 or roo came,” 
Arnold’s wife Wrote later. The question 
burning in us all was, ‘What shall we do?’ 
The discussion centered around the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. Everyone knew that 
life had to be changed. There had to be 
action at last! No more words!” 

The action Arnold took was to estab- 
lish a pacifist family-centered community, 
as accessible to the world as possible, but 
living like rst century Christians, with all 
property held in common, and unanimity 
in all decisions. In 1920 Arnold launched 


the first Brothers community at Sannerz, 
near Frankfurt-am-Main. 

The coming of Hitler made it impos- 
sible for the community to continue in 
Germany. In 1936, a year after Eberhard 
Armold died, the 150-odd members of 
the Sannerz group (which by now in- 
cluded Swiss, Swedes and British, as well 
as Germans) found refuge on a farm in 
Wiltshire, England. World War II set 
most of them on the move again, when 
the community was boycotted because of 
its pacifist convictions and all those of 
German origin were threatened by intern- 
ment. On a couple of months’ notice, 
they set out for Paraguay—the only place 
they could find that put no conditions 
on their coming. 

In the jungle and wild scrub country of 
Primavera, Paraguay, these professional 
and office workers from the big cities of 
Europe struggled against climate, sick- 
ness, isolation and uncleared land. They 
learned to practice forbearance with one 
another, but not to swallow the personal 
resentments that were bound to arise: 
they made a rule that any member who 
is angry at another must quietly have it 
out with him before he goes to bed that 
night. They learned to find emotional 
outlets with festivals conducted with sing- 
ing, dancing and theatricals, games and 
wine. They learned how to select the right 
man for the right job by group consensus, 
and to accept the group decision as to 
what duties or what equipment would be 
assigned to each. 

Today the Primavera community -has 
grown to some 700 members through new 
births and newcomers, many drawn from 
the U.S. They live in three villages, suc- 
cessfully carry on cattle ranching, lumber- 
ing, agriculture and woodworking crafts. 
They maintain a hospital with 24 beds 
and treat 10,000 Paraguayans a year. 

But the Brothers felt that the isolation 
of Paraguay was not in keeping with 
Christ's injunction to let one’s light shine 
before men. In 1953 they sent a group 
to settle at Rifton, N.Y. in the Catskill 
foothills. It has prospered, expects this 
year to make and sell $124,000 worth 
of children’s toys. 

A Part. The group that moved into 
Gorley’s Lake Hotel was sent from Para- 
guay and other centers two years ago, to 
set up a farming community in North 
Dakota. “It was very difficult,” says 
bearded Eberhard Arnold, son of the soci- 
ety’s founder. “All summer long we had 
to work so hard we couldn't talk to any 
of our visitors, and all winter we were 
snowed in, so that no visitors could come.” 

The 80-room hotel, about go minutes 
drive from Pittsburgh, seemed an ideal 
solution. The society paid $150,000 for it, 
plans to use part of the building to set up 
a toy factory like the one at Rifton. 
“Here we will have room to work and 
worship, and educate the children,” says 
Arnold. “We will be able to go out among 
people, and also to welcome those who 
are interested in our way of living accord- 
ing to Christ’s teachings and example. 
We want to be a part of people, not 
apart from them.” 
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Togetherness inspires her buying decisions... 
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Family vacation time is time to relax and enjoy the fun of Togetherness, to strengthen 
family ties and build happy memories. Mapping-out where to go and what to do is half 


the fun—and everybody looks to Mother when it comes to the final decision. 


The magazine of Togetherness... 
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Air Corgo includes almost anything from small but precious packages easily available because of air.transportation. Hundreds of tons of 
—vaccine and whole human blood, for inst e—t Ik shipments cargo are aloft at thissminute, in air freighters and passenger air- 
including even he machine Much of t we wear, what we liners. Efficient air freight service is just one example of the many 
eat, and what we read is newer, fresher, more attract nd I fits we der fr tior 








What does Aviation mean to you? 


To millions of Americans, modern aviation is bringing 
benefits of better living, faster transportation, and greater 
national security. 

For today’s travelers, it has opened opportunities never 
before possible. A network of airlines links 544 cities and 
towns throughout the nation, and brings any place in the 
world within hours of air travelers wherever they may live. 


But whether or not an American travels—he benefits from 
aviation. Air cargo, for example, makes important contribu- 
tions to better living throughout the nation. Last year, com- 
mercial airplanes carried 670 million ton-miles of fre 





ght of 
every kind—mail, express, foodstuffs, medicines, latest fash- 
ions and publications . . . even heavy machinery. Air cargo 
has grown about five-fold in the last 10 years alone, and its 
major period of growth is still to come. 


In other ways, aviation contributes substantially to the 
wealth and prosperity of America. Just one example is the 
aviation industry payroll . . . now one of the largest in the 
country, It is estimated at more than $6 billion a year and 


it is paid to overa million men and women in manufacturing 





Unusual Opportunities are alicad for young people who will be the engineers and scientists of 
tomorrow. Their vision and their skills will be vital as our world becomes even more techni- 
cal, To be ready for the higher education they will later need, these young people must have 
the right grounding in basic mathematics and science, while in grade and high school. 


This Huge Cargo Airplane has turboprop engines for 
long range and great speed. The Douglas C-133, 
built for the U.S. Air Force, carries 100,000 pounds 
of cargo in its 90-foot cabin, hinting at size of future 
air freighters. Pratt & Whitney $4 turboprop 
engines develop 6000 hp each at takeoff, 














plants, in large and small businesses and commercial airlines 
in every state of the union. 


Also vitally important to you, the U.S. aviation industry 
makes a powerful contribution to peace. Its continuous 
achievements in designing and producing the best bombers, 
fighters, guided missiles and helicopters help provide our 
armed forces the superior equipment needed to protect this 
nation against aggression. 

Our Students Are Key to Future Greatness 

But American leadership in aviation will require more 
skilled scientists, engineers and technicians. Today, there is 
a dangerous shortage of these experts both in industry and 
the armed forces . . . and it takes many years to train them. 
Essential education for such specialists must include mathe- 
matics and science in grade school and high school. 


Many opportunities in tomorrow’s scientific activities 
await those who qualify themselves for continued and ad- 
vanced education in these subjects. A growing number of 
such students can help increase the benefits of aviation to 
the nation’s economy and to military security. 





Big Jet Engines such as Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s 
J-57 have more than doubled the speed of air- 
planes since World War IT. To design and produce 
them, Pratt & Whitney alone employs 40,000 
skilled people, and gives work to more than 3400 
other companies, large and small, who are sub- 
contractors and suppliers, 





Protecting Our Nation from aggression requires the fastest aircraft, able to intercept an 
enemy day or night. Among the most advanced fighters in Air Defense Command units 
are the missile-armed Convair F-102As, above. A small, lightweight Hamilton Standard air- 
conditioning unit holds down heat caused by high speeds and electronic gear. Without it, 
cockpit temperatures could exceed 150°F. even at zero air temperatures. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT Jn Canada: CANADIAN PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CO. LTD 


Designers and builders of : PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT engines, HAMILTON STANDARD propellers and turbine aircraft equipment, 
and SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT helicopters — for our armed forces and the finest airlines in the world. 











CINEMA 


Harry Conn & Propuct 


From riding crop 


A Star Is Made 
(See Cover} 

The throne room at Columbia Pictures 
resounded with the whoosh of an outsized 
riding crop swung in anger. Scepter in 
hand, striding before two rows of Oscars 
at stiff attention behind his vast desk, 
Columbia’s stubby and balding Boss Har- 
ry Cohn fumed with the king-sized wrath 
of the last Hollywood despot who still 
runs the studio he built. The year was 
1953, the object of his wrath Rita Hay- 
worth, Columbia's reigning love goddess; 
Rita had flounced out and left the studio 


to riding crop. 

with a costly stack of properties bought 
just for her. Before Cohn’s desk, under- 
lings watched the riding crop and awaited 
the great man’s edict. If the studio only 
had another big female star, he grum- 
bled, she could be used to bludgeon Hay- 
worth into submission, or, if it came to 
that, to take over her roles in the sched- 
uled pictures. Then Cohn announced his 
decree: “We will make a star.” 

What began as an angry gleam in Harry 
Cohn's eye now glows from the world’s 
screens. The star's name: Kim Novak. 

By ancient Hollywood practice, a star 
is made not just born. Kim Novak her- 
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self was virtually invented, the first top- 
flight star ever made strictly to order, for 
delivery when needed. When Cohn’s un- 
derlings found her, she was a small-time 
model, somewhat overweight and so utter- 
ly lacking in acting experience that, as 
one director put it, “she had never even 
read the funnies out loud.’’ Today Kim 
Novak not only holds full sway where 
Hayworth once ruled supreme, but she 
has set a record for going far and fast. 
After only six pictures, she is the nation’s 
No. 1 box-office star, an honor bestowed 
with calculated deliberation by the ex- 
hibitors after a close count of the till. 

Sex Without Leers. How did it hap- 
pen? Growls Harry Cohn, a 66-year-old 
professional ogre dubbed “White Fang” 
by Hollywood wits: “If you wanna bring 
me your wife or your aunt, we'll do the 
same for them.” 

But not even Harry Cohn can conjure 
up—or do without—the special, ineffable 
magic of looks and personality that only 
a star strikes from celluloid. Young (24) 
and at the top of her form (37-23-37), 
Kim Novak is an ample (5 ft. 7 in., 125 
Ibs.), creamy-skinned girl with classically 
solid Slavic good looks under a gloss of 
glamour. Her hazel eyes are long-lashed 
and deep-socketed; her full mouth pouts 
ever so slightly; an alabaster pallor sculpts 
her cheeks; her hair is shaped to the head 
in a fluffy corona of lavender-rinsed silver 
platinum. With no effort at all, she gen- 
erates a kind of sex appeal that is strange- 
ly rare in a town where sex is a major 
product. Marilyn Monroe parodies sex, 
and Jayne Mansfield parodies Marilyn 
Monroe. Kim Novak simply communi- 
cates sex without leers. She moves in a 
kind of rapt trance that is oddly provoca- 
tive because it also seems innocent. 

Traffic Jams. Experts have tried to 
isolate somethimg of the special Novak 
quality. Says Director Otto (The Man 
with the Golden Arm) Preminger: “No- 
vak is the way every American girl would 
like to look, and every man would like to 
have a girl like that. She is not too so- 
phisticated. She gives you a feeling of 
compassion.” Says Cameraman James 
Wong Howe, who shot Picnic: “What 
makes her interesting is the combination 
of her classical beauty with a sensual, lush 
quality.” Says Director George (The Eddy 
Duchin Story) Sidney: “She has the fa- 
cade and the equipment of a bitch in the 
long shot. Yet when you look in Kim's 
eyes in a closeup, she’s like a baby. There 
is a fire with the sweetness, a bitchery 
with the virtue, all in one package.” 

However it works, her magnetism draws 
3.500 fan letters a week and exerts its tug 
freely across international borders. At last 
year’s Cannes Film Festival (where she 
danced with Rita Hayworth’s ex-husband, 
Aly Khan), the international press corps 
virtually ignored other stars in a tumbling 
pursuit of the blonde American girl who 
had then appeared in Europe in only two 
movies (Pushover, Phffft!). Last week, 


Kim Novak As JEANNE EAGELS 
From tigress to kitten. 
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vacationing in the frequent company of 
an attentive, wealthy Italian businessman, 
Mario Bandini, 33, Kim created traffic 
jams on the Roman stamping ground of 
Sophia Loren and Gina Lollobrigida. 

Heights of Adequacy. Next week Kim 
Novak will mark a new milestone: the 
U.S. release of Jeanne Eagels, the first 
movie designed as her personal vehicle 
and thoroughly dominated by the charac- 
ter she plays. Until now, she has been 
shrewdly cast in roles that seemed re- 
markably varied yet actually made only 
modest demands on her modest resources. 
She has played a dizzy platinum blonde 
(Phffft!), a red-tressed, small-town belle 
(Picnic), a slum-dwelling B-girl (The 
Man with the Golden Arm), a golden- 
haired Manhattan society beauty of the 
‘20s (The Eddy Duchin Story). In each 
picture, the major acting burden fell on 
others, while Newcomer Novak managed 
to scale the heights of adequacy. Jeanne 
Eagels casts her in the first part that is 
just beyond her grasp—that of an actress. 
And not just any actress, but the brilliant, 
tempestuous Broadway deity of the teens 
and ’20s, who ran for four years as Sadie 
Thompson in Rain, lived with tigerish 
passion, and died at 35 in a gutterdam- 
merung of hooch and heroin. 

Kim attacks the role gamely. To pre- 
pare for it, she read everything she could 
find on Jeanne Eagels. “The first thing I 
read said she was irrational and” sensi- 
tive and all the things I sort of am, and 
how she used to eat pickles in school like 
me.” Kim was instantly attracted. She 
plastered her dressing room with pictures 
of the star (whom she actually resembles), 
rehearsed while a phonograph played 
mood music of the '20s. For sad scenes, an 
accordionist played Poor Butterfly. But 
in the picture, Kim proves more kitten 
than tigress; her tempests rattle not even 
a teacup. Happily for her admirers, this 
indifferently fictionalized cinememoir re- 
veals more of Kim than ever before; shed- 
ding for a midnight dip with her lover 
(Jefi Chandler), or wiggling proficiently 
through a hootchy-kootchy dance in the 
carnival he runs, she shows that her ex- 
traordinary complexion is just as good all 
over. No matter how art may suffer, all 
should work out nicely at the box office. 

Suffering Psyche. In thrusting stardom 
upon her, Hollywood has put Kim under 
a weight of emotional pressure that few 
young women are called upon to bear. 
Before every picture, she works herself 
up to a nervous, race-horse tension and 
bursts into anxious tears. During produc- 
tion she worries and glooms to the point 
of nausea. She throws tantrums on the 
set and off. Says a writer who knew Kim 
on the way up: “She’s been like a quiz 
contestant who has won all the money be- 
fore she’s been asked any questions. Then, 
every time they ask a question, she’s 
desperately afraid of losing everything.” 
Kim puts it this way: “I was good in my 
first picture and got wonderful reviews. 
I was afraid I might not be able to live 
up to it. I felt it could never happen 
again. Today I'm worried because I didn’t 
enjoy it on the way up, and now maybe 
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I'm on the way down.” Under the goad of 
this fear, Kim ran herself so ragged while 
making Jeanne Eagels, and simultaneous- 
ly preparing for the recently completed 
Pal Joey, that she landed in the hospital 
with exhaustion. Says a friend: “Harry 
Cohn thinks he can make Kim an actress. 
But it’s a terrible strain on Kim. She 
knows she isn’t an actress, but she’s ambi- 
tious. She cracks up under the pressure.” 

Nowadays movie stars come equipped 
not only with gowns by Adrian and make- 
up by Westmore but with insight by 
Freud. Nobody talks more about Kim’s 
suffering psyche than Kim herself. She 
has given hundreds of interviews with a 
couch-side slant, readily analyzes “my in- 
feriority complex” and “my insecurity” 
and, digging back, rattles on about her 
childhood as if she were the only adult 
who ever had one. 

Seated with the Jerks. Kim’s child- 
hood, even as recounted by her family, 
was Spock-marked with classic difficul- 
ties. Her birth in Chicago on Feb. 13, 
1933, came as a disappointment to her 
parents, Joseph and Blanche Novak, na- 
tive Americans of Bohemian parentage, 
who had prepared only boys’ names for 
the arrival. The Novaks named her Mari- 
lyn Pauline. Joe Novak. a claim clerk for 
the Milwaukee Railroad, is a melancholy, 
tight-lipped man whom little Marilyn 
tried hard to please; she seldom succeed- 
ed, Marilyn proved to be left-handed; her 
father badgered her without success to 
use her right hand. “It just makes me sick 
to see anybody write left-handed, just 
makes me sick,” he explains. Even today 
Father Novak is not altogether pleased 
with his daughter’s success. Says he, “It’s 
all well and good that she’s at her best 
right now, but imagine say five or ten 
years from now. What'll she be then? I 
would just as soon have her living here 
and married to a truck driver.” 

As Marilyn grew up, she felt herself 
in the shadow of her favored sister Arlene. 
who is three years older. She turned 
moody and inward, took to her room to 
scribble poetry—a kind of release to which 
she has resorted ever since. Recalls Ac- 
tress Novak: “I was real skinny, real 
anemic. In school I was always in the last 
row or next-to-last row, according to the 
marks. I was seated with the jerks.’ 

Yet life was not all tears and traumas. 
The Novaks saw that their two daughters 
had lessons in dancing, piano, singing 
and art, sent them to camp each summer. 
In 1951 the family moved from their 
Southwest-side flat to a $20,000 one- 
family house in the Northwest area. Mar- 
ilyn’s own lot began brightening when she 
was about twelve. She found a big wel- 
come in the Fairteen Club, a teen-age 
group sponsored by Chicago depa tment 


store, won modeling contests there 














soon modeling for Slenderella, department 
stores, dress shops. Marilyn and boys dis- 
covered each other. “I was getting quite 
a nice little shape on me,” she says. “I 
got whistles. 

She went to Chicago’s Wright Junior 


College, quit er a year and a half to 
take a_ full- 








ime modeling job. Soon 
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She deserves. 
to eat out 


—at least once a week! 





Whether it be dinner, breakfast, 

brunch or lunch... the pleasure’s made 
greater by America's best-loved 
beverage—coffee! And Chase & 
Sanborn Coffees are served by more 
fine hotels and restaurants throughout 
America than any other brand! 





A WINNER WITH THE 
NEW, LONGER, TRUER, 


WHITER BALL | 


PLAY THE NEW ’57 
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afterward, at 19, she met and became 
engaged to “a baron from Germany,” a 
tall, handsome charmer who was working 
in his father’s chemical business in Chi- 
cago. He gave her a family ring with the 


| baronial crest. Then came another tempt- 


ing offer: a role as “Miss Deepfreeze” 
in a countrywide promotional tour with 
three other girls for Thor appliances. “I 
jumped at it,” says Kim. When the tour 
ended in San Francisco, she headed for 
Hollywood. Several months later, the 
baron received a farewell note in verse 
(the only sample of her verse that Actress 
Novak will quote): 


I can’t, I can’t, I can’t come home. 
I must, I must, I must stay alone 
Until I wind and find my way... 


First Rites. Just about then, Cohn 
issued his edict. At a Hollywood party, 
Marilyn met a Columbia production as- 
sistant; he took her to see Maxwell 
Arnow, then Columbia's talent chief. 
Arnow inspected her with a routine but 
practiced eye, advised her to lose some 
weight and return. When he met her again 
by chance in the office of Agent Louis 
Shurr, she had lost the weight—at least 
enough for Arnow to see possibilities. He 
ordered a screen test, soon was excitedly 
telephoning colleagues: “I've got the girl.” 
Against her parents’ advice (“I never 
could see that sort of business. I still 
can’t,” says Mrs. Novak), Marilyn signed 
a contract starting at $100 a week. 

The studio roared into gear. Experts 
straightened, leveled and whitened her 
teeth, put her on a rigid diet, re-did and 
dyed her hair, exercised her in a gym 
and in acting classes, posed her on a tiger 
rug with a still camera staring down her 
bodice. One of the first rites was to 
change her name. Cohn liked the name 
Kit Marlowe. She insisted on keeping 
Novak. But the name Marilyn had to go 
because it suggested another blonde. For 
two days the new actress was named Kit 
Novak until she tearfully went to Pub- 
licity Director George Lait to plead for 
a change to Kim.* Remembers Lait: 
“Honey, I said, I had one helluva time 
to even get Cohn to keep Novak. You 
go to see him.” Kim went, and charmed 
the great man into acquiescence. 

Lines & Props. Kim’s visual impact 
was immediate. Fan-magazine editors, 
leafing through publicity pictures of other 
starlets, were stopped dead in their tracks 
by the photograph of Kim on the tiger- 
skin rug, demanded interviews long be- 
fore she had appeared in a movie. Co- 
lumbia’s pressagents, hunting through her 
biographical questionnaire for extra an- 
gles, reluctantly discarded the intellectual 
approach after examining her answers. To 


The name, now in show-business vogue, came 
into currency with the hero of Kipling’s Aim, 
an urchin of Lahore, later with a girl in Edna 
Ferber’s novel Showboat, so named because she 
was born on the Mississippi River within sight 
of Kentucky, Illinois and Missouri. Kim Novak 
has as good a title to it as Actress Kim Hunter 
(real name: Janet Cole), not quite so good 
as Actress Kim Stanley (real name: Patricia 
Kimberly Reid). 








Kim at ELEVEN 
Skinny, anemic and in the last row. 


the questions “Do you like to read? 
What?”, Kim had scrawled, “Prose and 
poetry mostly.” Then she had added: “I 
love Shakespeare and good philisophical 
[sic] books.” But they found that she 
was a cycling enthusiast. 

“This is not much clay for a sculptor 
—even a fellow with three hands,” says 
a Columbia pressagent. “But from the 
bike came a spark.” He concocted the 
legend that Agent Shurr had discovered 
her while she was cycling in Beverly Hills. 
The Novak publicity boomed (and Shurr 
was besieged at his office, according to 
the pressagent, “by dozens of dames on 
bikes”). Says Publicist Lait: “Kim was 
a great interview because she did exactly 
what she was told. And she has a cute 
habit of getting herself set for a still 
picture, and at the last minute she un- 
buttons one more button.” 

Acting came harder. In tests for Push- 
over, her first picture, Kim was so flus- 
tered that she rushed her lines, and her 
voice was so low that Cohn complained: 
“I don’t understand a word she says.” 
Suggested Production Chief Wald: “Just 
look at her.’ While Acting Coach Benno 
Schneider struggled to rid Kim of self- 
conscious mannerisms and to teach her 
to project her voice, the picture began 
shooting. “The big problem,” recalls Wald, 
“was to get her to speak a line and handle 
a prop at the same time. The director 
simplified the action, and after we fin- 
ished shooting, we had to loop [re-record } 
lots of her lines.” In one scene she had 
to slap Star Fred MacMurray. She said 
tearfully that she just could not bring 
herself to hit” anyone. Says Director 
Richard Quine: “I pleaded and begged 
and cajoled. Fred begged her, ‘Hit me 
good.’ She finally did it and went into her 
dressing room and cried for an hour.” 

Not So Soft. She began the first day’s 
shooting of her next film, PAffft!, with 
panicky hysterics. Lines had to be rewrit- 
ten because she tripped over merely pro- 
nouncing them. Yet Kim's impact in her 
early pictures won Cohn so complete- 
ly that he ordered a reluctant Director 
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when your family’s safety rides on a tire 


One thing foul weather drives home is how much you're 
at the mercy of your tires. Be wise .. . shift to nylon cords. 
You'll get the best tire cord protection money can buy. 

Here’s why: Because they’re stronger, more durable, 
cooler-running because they can take endless flex 
strain without rupturing, nylon cords are your most de- 
pendable barrier against blowouts caused by bruises, 
impact, heat build-up. Because nylon is exceptionally 
moisture-resistant your cords won't weaken due to water 





. be- 


cause nylon cords wear longer, they stay safer longer. 


seeping in through cuts. Bear this in mind too. . 


Today, a growing share of the rugged nylon for tire 
cord comes from The Chemstrand Corporation . . . one 
of the major nylon yarn suppliers. 
stiffest 


Produced under the 
in the only integrated nylon plant in 
the country, Chemstrand nylon is as strong, durable, uni- 
form as possible 


controls, 


... to help make tires for cars, trucks, 


airplanes still safer-running, still better-wearing. 


CHEMSTRAND'NYLONB 


THE CHEMSTRAND CORPORATION, 350 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 1 Plan 


CHEMSTRAND® NYLON-Pen 


ola, Fla, * ACRILAN® ACRYLIC FIBER-Decatur, Ala. 
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on individuality 
Making allowances for human imperfections, I do feel that in America the most valuable 


thing in life is possible, the development of the individual and his creative powers. 
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Joshua Logan to put her in her first big 
one, Picnic. Logan, used to working with 
Broadway's top professionals, objected in 
vain. “Logan had to put her in Picnic 
or I'd have taken him off Picnic,” says 
Cohn baldly. 

“How did I ever live through it?” asks 
Kim of Picnic. She was fearful of Logan, 
awed by such professionals as William 
Holden, Rosalind Russell and Betty Field, 
fretful about the fact that her weight 
had risen again. (“She has the kind of 
hourglass figure that time runs out on,” 
quipped one cynic). On the Kansas loca- 
tion near Hutchinson, she went every 
night to a local Roman Catholic Church 
to pray that she would be good in the next 
day's shooting. Every day she lugged a 
knitting bag to the set; it was full of toy 
clowns, teddy bears, holy medals, dolls— 
all talismans on which she still sets great 
store. She often exasperated Logan. Re- 
peatedly, she held up shooting by stopping 
to examine her face in a hand mirror, as if 
seeking reassurance that she at least really 
looked like Kim Novak the movie star. 
“Her only self-confidence is her face,” 
says a friend. When she could not cry as 
demanded by the script, an impatient and 
disgusted Logan grabbed her by the arms 
and shook her until she burst into tears. 
The arms turned black and blue. “That's 
when I first started getting a little thick- 
skinned, because I got bruised mentally,” 
Actress Novak. “I wasn’t so soft 
from then on.” 

"! Love Love."’ She has indeed tough- 
ened considerably, thanks also to success, 
adulation and growing experience. In some 
ways she is oddly unchanged. She still 
does not drink or smoke. She says that she 
has not found it necessary to buy either a 





says 


Arthur S 
Kim’s Parents at Home 
Traumas by the dozen, 
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fur coat or an evening gown, prefers 
slacks and sweaters. After three years in 
a $20.50-a-week room at the Studio Club, 
an establishment for aspiring actresses, 
she moved last spring to a one-bedroom, 
$240-a-month apartment done up in lav- 
ender (her favorite color). But her tough- 
ness shows in the fanatic discipline with 
which she attacks her work. A stickler for 
self-improvement, she took singing and 
dancing lessons for Pal Joey, along with 
acting lessons that she is still taking, 
partly at her own expense. She puts in 28 
hours a week working through the studio 
school toward a University of California 
degree, maintains a B average. For all 
her chatter of dark psychological wounds 
(which Kim knows makes good publicity 
copy), her “sense of inferiority” is not a 
handicap but a realistic piece of self- 
sal, and she is doing things about it. 
her original studio questionnaire, 
Kim volunteered: “I love love more than 
anything!” But it is hard to fit into her 
schedule. A 37-year-old builder and thea- 
ter owner named Mac Krim, her steady 
date almost since she arrived in Holly- 
wood, used to see her seven nights a week. 
“Then,” he says, “when she made Push- 
over, we saw each other four nights a 
week. Now, while she’s on a picture, she 
won't go out except on a Friday.” Kim 
has also dated others, e.g., Frank Sinatra, 
and she was making purring sounds last 
week about Italy’s Bandini. Krim wants 
to marry her, but of marriage Kim says: 
“T don’t believe in doing too many things 
at one time and lousing up everything.” 

Full Cycle. The tougher Novak has 
an unpretty side. She has begun throwing 
her weight around; in her tantrums, there 
is less of the plaintive whimper and more 
of the prima donna’s war whoop. Says 
Co-Star Tyrone (The Eddy Duchin Sto- 
ry) Power tartly: “Confusion between 
temperament and bad manners is unfor- 
tunate.”’ Retorts Kim: “When things are 
going wrong, it is a waste of time to be 
calm.” She has taken to offending lesser 
studio employees, breaking appointments 
and stalking out of interviews. During 
shooting of the final scene in the big 
musical production number of Pal Joey, 
she kept a huge company waiting for two 
hours until shé showed up on the set. 
Among those cooling their heels: Rita 
Hayworth. 

Last week nobody felt the brunt of 
the new Novak more than the man who 
“created” her, Harry Cohn. She has de- 
cided—rightly, by Hollywood standards 
—that, at $1,250 a week, she is grossly 
underpaid. When Columbia lent her to 
Producer Preminger for Man with the 
Golden Arm, the studio charged him (and 
pocketed) $100,000 while paying Kim a 
salary of $750 a week. On today’s loanout 
market, she is worth $250,000 to $300,000 
a picture. Yet for Jeanne Eage’s, on which 
Columbia had to pay $200,000 for Co- 
Star Jeff Chandler, Kim got only {:3.000. 

As her new agents went into action, she 
said: “It will have to be a raise that 
means something, not a little bit. How 
many more years will I be able to work? 
Jeanne Eagels reminded me I've got to 











Leonard McCombe—Lire 
Mac Karim & FrrIenp 
Insight by Freud. . 


protect my future.” She added pointedly: 
“It hasn't come to the walkout point yet.” 

Cohn squirmed on his black leather 
throne. “You know anybody who isn't 
hard to control?” he demanded. “They 
all believe their publicity after a while. 
I have never met a grateful performer in 
the picture business.” Will she get more 
money? “I think she'll get it,” he growled. 
“I’m only afraid she'll ask me to make 
Kim Novak pictures instead of Columbia 
pictures.’ The star-making process was 
approaching full cycle. The throne room 
at Columbia resounded with the whoosh 
of an outsized riding crop swung in anger. 


Current & CHOICE 


Fire Down Below. Scriptwriter Irwin 
Shaw concocts a fast-paced yarn of the 
Caribbean, punctuates it with lust, be- 
trayal and revenge; with Robert Mitch- 
um, Rita Hayworth, Jack Lemmon (Time, 
July 22). 

Sweet Smell of Success. A whiff of the 
rat-tat-tattle machinations of a poison- 
penned Broadway columnist and _ his 
hatchetman; with Burt Lancaster and 
Tony Curtis (Time, June 24). 

Twelve Angry Men. A thriller of ideas 
in which the right to trial (and error) by 
jury is cleverly cross-examined by Script- 
writer Reginald Rose, Actor Henry Fonda 
(Time, April 29). 

The Strange One. Calder Willingham’s 
novel (End As a Man) about a Southern 
military academy makes a slick, sadistic 
thriller—a slashing good cinema debut for 
Actor Ben Gazzara (Time. April 22). 

Men in War. Director Anthony Mann 
tells a modest story of the Korean war 
with an intimate intensity that makes ev- 
ery theater seat feel like a foxhole; with 
Robert Ryan, Aldo Ray (Trae, April 8). 
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Hungarian Grab Bag 


For a country of its size, Hungary has 
an extraordinary record for providing the 
U.S. with first-rank scientist immigrants. 
Leo Szilard (key atom-bomb physicist), 
Edward Teller (‘‘Father of the H-bomb”’) 
and the late great Mathematician John 
von Neumann (an Atomic Energy com- 
missioner) were all Hungarian-born. So 
when refugees began streaming out of 
rebellious Hungary last year, the National 
Academy of Sciences set up an office at 
Camp Kilmer, N.J. and sent an expedi- 
tionary force to Austria to help educated 
Hungarians find jobs in the U.S. 

Last week, in its News Report, the 
academy proudly reported how it had 
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Michigan proved that the little-known 
Olmec culture antedates the others by 
about a thousand years. 

Two years ago a Smithsonian—National 
Geographic Society—University of Cali- 
fornia expedition excavated an Olmec cer- 
emonial center at La Venta, a marsh- 
surrounded island near the Tovala River. 
They found among the relics several frag- 
ments of charcoal, presumably the re- 
mains of ceremonial fires. The carbon 14 
content of the charcoal bits taken from 
La Venta’s lowest level gave its average 
date as 814 B.C., with a maximum pos- 
sible error of 134 years. 

Since they lived in a rainy region where 
only the toughest relics avoid disintegra- 
tion, almost nothing would be known 


National Geographic Society 


Otmec STATUETTES 
Survivors of a long, dark age. 


found jobs for more than 500 well-schooled 
Hungarians who had come to Camp Kil- 
mer. About 20% were scientists; most of 
the rest were engineers or had medical 
training. Their ages generally fell between 
25 and 35. Medical men, lawyers and a 
few other professionals were hard to place 
in U.S. jobs. But the academy found that 
man-hungry U.S. industry and education 
were eager to take the scientists off its 
hands. In spite of language difficulties, 
one research chemist dropped into an in- 
dustrial job at $15,000 a year. Some oth- 
ers did nearly as well. With this encour- 
agement, the academy is planning to bring 
300 more Hungarian refugee scientists 
and professional men to the U.S. in the 
next few months. 


New World's Oldest 


Archaeologists generally have accepted 
five Mexican cultures—Mayan, Zapotec, 
Teotihuacan, Totonac and Olmec—as be- 
ing the oldest in North America, and have 
dated them around A.D. 300. But last 
week tests performed at the University of 
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about the Olmecs if it had not been for 
their curious custom of carving in jade 
and hard stone and burying the carvings. 
To judge by their figurines, they bound 
their babies’ heads to make them abnor- 
mally high-browed. They probably wor- 
shiped a jaguar god, or at least they carved 
fierce stone images of beasts half man, 
half jaguar. They also carved monstrous 
human heads nine feet high with petulant 
baby faces. They floored their ceremonial 
rooms with clay tinted red with cinnabar, 
and they made concave mirrors of beauti- 
fully polished stone, perhaps for the pur- 
pose of starting fires by focusing the rays 
of the sun. 

Dr. Robert Heizer, one of the leaders 
of the La Venta expedition, believes that 
the Olmecs’ radiocarbon dates will “force 
a total chronological reassessment of early 
American history.” His hope is that the 
shadowy Olmecs may have had other cen- 
ters in Mexico or Central America, per- 
haps in places where the climate is not so 
hard on relics. A peculiar ruin at Tlatilco 
near Mexico City may be one of them, 


Guided by carbon 14, the modern touch- 
stone of archaeology, the diggers hope to 
find out what happened during the long 
dark age between the fall of the Olmecs 
and the rise of the Mayans. 


Careful Rainmaker 

When scientific rainmaking was invent- 
ed in the U.S. in the late 1940s, it seemed 
that at last man could do something about 
the weather. All over the world, commer- 
cial rainmakers armed themselves with 
Dry Ice or silver iodide, set to work 
seeding clouds wherever they could find 
local governments or groups of rain- 
hungry farmers willing to pay them. But 
over the years, not enough rain fell to 
support the reputation of the rainmakers. 
Rainmaking slipped into disrepute. 

Last week a persistent scientist named 
Edward George Bowen was proving that 
rainmaking can be notably successful 
when conducted as a long-range program 
with carefully limited goals. As chief of the 
Radiophysics Division of the Australian 
government’s Commonwealth Scientific 
and Industrial Research Organization, Dr. 
Bowen was put in charge of Australian 
rainmaking more than ten years ago. By 
careful and skeptical investigation he soon 
discovered why most efforts had been 
failures. The commercial rainmakers’ fa- 
vorite method (because it was the cheap- 
est) was to spray silver iodide into the 
air from ground generators. Dr. Bowen 
found by actual experiment that ground- 
generated silver iodide seldom reaches the 
clouds. He proved further that silver 
iodide somehow can become inactivated 
as a rainmaker after less than one hour of 
exposure to the atmosphere; when it does 
reach the clouds from the ground, it is 
usually too old to be effective. 

Bowen began a study of Australia’s 
weather almost cloud by cloud. He dis- 
pensed his silver iodide from generators 
on airplane’s wingtips, learned by repeated 
experiment what kinds of clouds could be 
wrung out. Then, backed by the Australian 
government, he started a long series of 
carefully controlled experiments in the 
Snowy Mountains of New South Wales. 

His conclusions are calculatedly sober, 
Dr. Bowen’s figures show that seeding by 
airplane achieved approximately 20% in- 
crease in the amount of rain that fell on 
the test region. For $225,000 a year, he 
estimates, he can drop extra rain worth 
$2,200,000 on a hydroelectric watershed. 

The Australian public, forever haunted 
by fear of drought, has followed Bowen’s 
program with enthusiastic appreciation. 
When a long dry spell last month threat- 
ened to ruin wheat planting in the Darling 
Downs district of Queensland, the parched 
farmers clamored for Bowen's rainmakers. 
He sent airplanes reluctantly, knowing he 
could promise added rain over a period of 
months—not cloudbursts on order. Even 
when seeded clouds obligingly dropped 
heavy rain on several large areas, Bowen 
refused to claim credit. Nevertheless he 
smiles a little when he hears of his grow- 
ing reputation among grateful farmers. 
“There’s no doubt,” he says, “that we are 
starting to push nature around a bit.” 
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NEW BENDIX MAGNETO-GENERATOR FOR CJTBOARDS 
IMPROVES IGNITION AND KEEPS THE BATTERY CHARGED! 


The Bendix magneto-generator does 
two very important things: It fur- 
nishes reliable /ow-/ension magneto 
ignition—the type modern airliners 
use—and also current to keep your 
boat battery charged automatically 
for electric starting, the use of lights, 
horns, radios, electric bilge pumps, 
etc. The Bendix magneto-generator 
comes built into the engine. 


It's a remarkable parallel how 
3endix is helping the booming motor- 
boat business expand its market just 
as it helped the automobile industry 
to obsolete manual starting methods, 
thereby converting millions of women 
and young people from passengers 
into users and customers. The ingeni- 
ous Bendix * Starter Drive, which has 
gone into over a hundred million 


A thousand products 


automobile and other type engines, is 
now going into thousands of outboard 
engines to help provide electric start- 
ing and, as a result, outboard motor- 
boating is rapidly becoming an every- 
member-of-the-family pleasure, no 
longer dependent upon a strong arm 
to pull the starter rope. 


For larger type boats Bendix builds 
a complete line of ship-to-shore radios, 
direction finders, automatic depth 
indicators or “‘fish finders’’, auto- 
matic steering, radar, weather instru- 
ments, Zenith* marine carburetors 
and flame arresters, and electric fuel 
pumps. 

For more detailed information 
about any of these products, write 
to the address below. ee 


Condi” 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2 h 












Bendix Starter Drive 
installed 


Bendix magneto- 
generator installed 


The 35-HP Oliver Olympus outboard engine 
was first to be equipped with 
new Bendix magneto-generator. 


a million ideas 











“FLIGHT INTO EGYPT” 


Holy Family in Modern Dress 


English Painter Arthur Fretwell, 38, 
who makes a living as the art master of 
the church school at Hucknall, Notting- 
hamshire, received an interesting letter 
last January. It came from Nathaniel 
Montague. Lane, 68, the diocesan archi- 
tect who designed the Anglican Church 
of Saint Mary the Virgin in the nearby 
coal-mining town of Mansfield. Architect 
Lane, with only limited funds, wanted 
to know if Fretwell would like to paint 
five pictures of incidents from the Virgin 
Mary’s life for the-church’s gallery. There 
was only one condition: “The more con- 
troversial the panels are, the better.” 


ART 


Fretwell accepted, then started to wor- 
ry. What would be controversial, yet 
might appeal to the working-class parish? 
Fretwell decided against tricky techniques 
and went to work. He had less than five 
months to do the paintings, but he fin- 
ished them in time. “By Jove!” Lane 
gasped when he saw them. “These are con- 
troversial all right.” Fretwell had por- 
trayed the Holy Family in modern dress. 

Fortnight ago, as the church was be- 
ing consecrated, the thin, flat paintings 
caused a national flutter. Parishioners 
gaped up at Jesus as a boy in a red 
sweater, Mary in a black dress and black 
silk stockings carrying a shopping bag. 
Joseph in a Trilby hat and yellow zip- 
pered jerkin, John in rolled-up_ shirt- 
sleeves and corduroy slacks, and Peter 
in a grey flannel suit. 

The bishop of Southwell, Dr. F. R. 
Barry, who consecrated the church, re- 
fused to be moved by the screaming head- 
line in the London Daily Express (ma- 
DONNA WITH AN ETON CROP) or by what 
he saw in the panels. Said he: “The 
New Testament is translated into modern 
English. Why not into modern art?” After 
all, other artists in recent years have 
placed scenes from the Christian drama 
in Bethlehem, Conn., Haiti, India and a 
Nazi concentration camp. And the same 
incidents were painted in modern dress by 
Byzantine, Romanesque and Renaissance 
artists. 


Charlie Goes to Washington 

For 28 years Montana’s candidate for 
the U.S. Capitol’s Statuary Hall has been 
its late, beloved cowboy artist, Charles 
M. Russell, famed for his bucking broncs, 
whooping Indians, buffalo hunts and 
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“NATIVITY” 


roundup scenes, which recorded the disap- 
pearing Wild West with vigor and valid- 
ity. But it seemed that Charlie would 
never get to Washington; somebody al- 
ways cut him off at the pass. 

The first attempt to honor the cowboy 
painter came a cropper in 1931 when his 
widow telegraphed Montana's governor 
that the winning model of the seven 
submitted in a competition for a statue 
was “unlike the real Charlie Russell.” 
World War II halted a second effort. 
Meantime, Charlie's friends and admirers 
—including just about every hard-rock 
miner, drive-in carhop and state legislator 
in the Treasure State—dug into their 
jeans for $75,000 to build a museum in 
Great Falls to house his works, anted up 
again to buy a collection of Russell paint- 
ings valued at $300,000. 

Early this year the Montana Fine Arts 


OBERT DELAUNAY was a big, blond, bright-eyed Pari- 
sian who had a passion for painting and was inordinately 
ambitious. As a youth, wrote Gertrude Stein, Delaunay “was 
always asking how old Picasso had been when he had painted 
a certain picture. When he was told he always said, Oh I am 
not as old as that yet. I will do as much when I am that age.” 
When he was only 21, he submitted Manége de Cochons 
(a twirling semi-abstract with pigs racing about and black- 
stockinged legs and top-hatted figures joining in the carrousel 
of life) to the 1906 Salon d’Automne. It so enraged Painter 
Georges Rouault, a member of the jury, that he threw it to 
the floor and trampled it to shreds. After that, Delaunay 
moved into his fruitful “destructive” period. 

"No More Geometry." The year was 1910, and cubism 
was becoming the rage. Delaunay took the drab monochromes, 
static angularities and enclosed planes of cubism and filled 
them with light, air and movement. “Light deforms every- 
thing, breaks everything—no more geometry,” he wrote. Assid- 
uously following his theory, Delaunay painted his famed series 
of the Eiffel Tower (see color page). The tower exploded 
under the impact of light, defying the law of gravity, ignoring 
geometry. A new eye and an original brush had brought both 
a dynamic and lyrical note to cubism. 

Delaunay quickly swept on to the uncharted frontiers of 
the abstract, becoming one of the original pioneers with 
Kandinsky and Picabia. He called this his “constructive” 
period. Delaunay’s interest was concentrated on color. His 
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theorizing (he would talk for hours, even if no one seemed 
to be listening, “to get my ideas in better order”) led him 
to the notion that “the breaking of forms by light creates 
colored figurations. These colored figurations are the structure 
of the picture, and nature is no longer a subject of descrip- 
tion.” The theory was revolutionary. Said Delaunay: “Thus 
far, a tree was green, a sky was blue. Now we shall paint 
colors because color is a goal in itself.” 

"More to Say." He began painting spheres of all sizes, 
combinations and complexity, weaving them inside each other 
and coloring them simply and brightly. During World War I, 
Portuguese police who saw him painting enormous disks on 
vast expanses of canvas at his seaside villa near Lisbon sus- 
pected him of drawing signals for German submarines. They 
found, as many a gallerygoer has, that Delaunay’s circles 
were meaningless. Delaunay’s output was small: he painted 
only about 400 oils. When pressed to paint more pictures, he 
used to protest, “I can only paint when I have something to 
say.” As he lay dying at 56, he murmured regretfully, “There's 
so much more I have to say.” 

Last week, 16 years after his death, tribute was being paid 
to Painter Delaunay. Paris’ National Museum of Modern Art 
was in the midst of a major, summer-long retrospective show 
of almost 200 of his oils, watercolors, drawings, lithographs. 
It was plain that Delaunay never realized his youthful ambi- 
tion of reaching Picasso’s heights, but equally plain that he had 
said enough to make a historical contribution to modern art. 
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STATUARY HALL’S RUSSELL 


Commission decided to get Charlie to 
Washington or bust, issued a statewide 
invitation for sculptors to submit models, 
then called in three out-of-state judges 
(one of them an old personal friend of 
Cowboy Russell) to judge the five entries. 
Last week the judges announced their 
unanimous choice: a standing figure, pal- 
ette in hand, staring Montana-like into 
the distance (see cut). The sculptor: 
John B. Weaver, curator of the Montana 
Historical Society. Said the judges: “It 
captures the spirit of Charles M. Russell, 
and is worthy of representing him to 
posterity.” At last the trail to Washington 
seemed to be clear. 

But Charlie's old friends could not help 
pointing out that the whole long struggle 
would have struck the cowboy artist as a 
lot of tomfoolery. As to how Charlie 
would have felt if he had known he was 
going to make his last stand cooped up in 
the company of 42 heroes of other states, 
e.g., Massachusetts’ Sam Adams, Missis- 
sippi’s Jefferson Davis, Texas’ Sam Hous- 
ton and Pennsylvania’s Robert Fulton,* 
not even the cussingest barkeep west of 
Helena could say. 


A Place in the Sun 


More than a century ago a handful of 
romantic painters from Manhattan dis- 
covered the good life on summer outings 
to the leafy glades of the Catskills (and 
incidentally founded the first _ self- 
conscious U.S. regional group, the Hud- 
son River School). Ever since, artists 
have made it a habit to pack up can- 
vas and paints, take off for a working 
summer vacation. In the current paint- 
for-paint’s-sake decade, artists continue 
to take the bus, borrow a car or hitch- 
hike to the summer Bohemias, where they 
crowd the bars and grow summer beards. 





* The only other resident of Statuary Hall who 
qualifies as an artist (he painted portraits 
before he developed the steamboat). 
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Last week in many rural outposts their 
presence made news: 

G Southampton, Long Island’s still plush 
jackets-for-dinner resort, cast a glance 
back to an earlier generation of summer- 
ing painters by staging a retrospective of 
more than roo turn-of-the-century paint- 
ings by the late William Merritt Chase. 
A friend of Whistler and a dandy in the 
grand style, Chase inspired his students 
with his enthusiasms for Velasquez, Frans 
Hals, Chardin and Japanese printmakers, 
awed his contemporaries with his exotic, 
cluttered studios, fez-topped black serv- 
ants, white wolfhounds and mighty oaths 
(“My God! Id rather go to Europe than 
to Heaven!"’). His styles became as varied 
as his enthusiasms, but in his summer 
house in Southampton he allowed himself 
to relax, painted the wind-swept Shinne- 
cock Hills. and the shore dotted with 
parasoled ladies. in glowing, impressionist 
colors as pure as the salt air and clean 
as fresh linen. 

@ Gloucester, Mass. threw the beard, be- 
ret and bikini set of latter-day painters 
into a foot-stamping tizzy with a decision 
that no nudes will be shown in this week's 
Sixth Annual Arts Festival. Artists an- 
swered the challenge with a threat to 
stage an all-nude show at nearby Rock- 
port’s Bearskin Neck, began peppering the 
local newspaper with impassioned protests 
(“As an artist I love what God created, 
and I never want to see pants on plants”). 
At week's end hard-pressed Festival 
Chairman Ken Gore announced that the 
ban was only against ‘questionable 
nudes,” and none of that category had 
shown up. 

@ Provincetown, Mass., which thought it 
had seen its great days when Eugene 
O'Neill's players held forth at the Prov- 
incetown Playhouse and the Beachcomb- 
ers’ Club was packed with hairy-chested 
writers, has staged a postwar cultural 
comeback, is now an oasis of abstract 
painters, most of them clustered around 
Manhattan Mentor Hans Hofmann, 75, 
whose summer class this year numbers 
roo-odd. Talk of the town: a lighthearted 
deviation from orthodoxy by one of the 
founders of abstract expressionism, Rob- 
ert Motherwell, who is showing 32 line 
drawings of a nude model. 

@ East Hampton, Long Island's hard- 
driving avant-garde rival to Province- 
town ever since the late Jackson Pollock 
moved there ten years ago, last week made 
a bid for more recognition with the open- 
ing of the artist-organized Signa Gallery, 
hurriedly converted from the former 
Maidstone Market on Main Street in time 
to catch the summer rush, With a six- 
artist show that included half a dozen 
space-whirling abstractions by Chicago 
Second Prizewinner James Brooks (Time, 
Jan. 21), opening night drew a crowd of 
more than 600. Says Artist Alfonso Os- 
sorio, whose 8-ft.-by-12-ft. abstraction, 
Advent, dominates the show: “Our idea 
is to show that the era of discovery and 
evolution is not over.” Judged by one 
standard, the artists seemed to be making 
their point: sales for the first week to- 
taled $2,850. 
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You hear that question all over the 
place. More and more, all the time. 

Why ?—because every golfer knows 
that the real quality of a ball shows 
up on the golf course, and based on 
performance in actual play Titleist has 
become the standard by which all other 
balls are judged. 

That is why the Titleist is still the 
top heavy favorite with week-end golfers 
and tournament stars alike. 

Ask your own pro about Titleist. 
Ask him, too, about Acushnet gloves, 
putters and head covers. 
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LURLINE 2nd MATSONIA io HAWA!! 
MARIPOSA :nc MONTEREY io the SOUTH PACIFIC 


CALLING AT TAHITI, NEW ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA, FlJ!l, SAMOA AND HAWAII 


v Completely air-conditioned + All first class ** Spacious 
decks, swimming pools, lounges ** World-renowned cuisine 
¥ Beautiful staterooms * Varied entertainment program 


Once more a fleet of four modern Matson passenger liners 
sails the pleasure paths of the Pacific. 

The famous LURLINE, and its new companion ship, the 
MATSONIA, join in weekly sailings between California and 
Hawaii. Now you can enjoy a round-trip on two great ships, 
and five or six days in Hawaii, all in a two-week vacation 
period. 

The MARIPOSA and MONTEREY sail every 3 weeks from 
San Francisco and Los Angeles on a new route to Australia 
and New Zealand. It’s a popular voyage, now more exciting 


MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY > 


than ever. Loads of time to shop and explore each port, with 
a luxurious liner as your hotel all the way. If you've a yen 
for a particular paradise, stop off, then continue your cruise 
3 weeks later. Or arrange a special sea-air itinerary to any 
South Pacific, Orient or round-the-world destination. 

See your Travel Agent or any Matson Lines office; New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles, San Diego, Honolulu. 


SOW 


THE SMART WAY TO HAWAII] AND THE SOUTH PACIFIC 


THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 








SOUNDS LIKE 





Hardy Perennial 


“If summer comes,” cracked CBS's 
Garry Moore, “can Pantomime Quiz be 
far behind?” He was speaking of Mike 
Stokey’s ten-year-old TV show, the un- 
disputed dean of summer replacements, 
which early this month, as dependable as 
lightning bugs, made its annual return to 
network TV. As in last summer, Panto- 
mime Quiz is replacing Ed Murrow’s Per- 
son to Person (Fri. 10:30 p.m., CBS), and 
its frenetic actors will gambol and gyrate 
through the dog days until Murrow’s 
return on Sept. 13. “In the winter,” 
Mike Stokey, “I hibernate.” 

Pantomime Quiz is based on the old 
parlor game of charades, and particularly 
on its more sophisticated descendant, The 
Game, which became popular in the 1930s. 
While attending Los Angeles City College 
in 1939, Stokey and other students played 
The Game on experimental TV (call let- 
ters: W6XAOQ) from a tiny studio over a 
car dealer's garage. “There were probably 
more people in the studio than there were 
viewers,” Stokey recalls, “but even then I 
felt it was undeniable TV material.” After 
a stint as an NBC announcer and 34 
years’ war service in the Air Force (a pilot 
instructor in B-17s and B-2gs), Stokey 
returned to broadcasting, amazed that no 
one had yet put The Game on TV. 

He turned the trick in 1947 over Los 
Angeles station KTLA, and Pantomime 
Quiz has been on and off TV ever since. 
There have been few changes in format. 
M.C. Stokey hands out actable “stump- 
ers” (e.g., “Hand your teeth to me, grand- 
ma, I’m putting the bite on a friend”) 
to competing four-man teams, each made 
up of two name actors and two pretty 
actresses, The player who gets the stump- 
er acts it out with passion and abandon 
while his three teammates have only two 
minutes to supply the words. Stokey has 
speeded up the game with the invention 
of 32 timesaving hand signals (for the six 
“basic” signals, see panel), and years of 
competition have given to some of his 
players—Jackie Coogan, Hans Conried, 
Dorothy Hart, Carol Haney, the late Judy 
Tyler—an almost telepathic quickness. 
Sponsors (currently: Lrre, Amoco and 
Hamm’s Beer) like the show because it is 
economical ($10,000 a week) and usually 
bags a respectable rating. Actors like the 
show, despite a meager $250 stipend, 
because it requires no preparation, is fun 
to play, and gives them a welcome chance 
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STRETCH OUT PAST TENSE 


“PANTOMIME Quiz” HANpD SIGNALS 
Everybody loves a charade. 


TV & RADIO 





to ham it up. Vincent Price credits it with 
changing his career: he could get nothing 
but “heavy” roles until producers saw him 
clowning his way through successive per- 
formances on Pantomime Quiz. 

The comic-book titles, songs and say- 
ings are culled from some 30,000 stumpers 
mailed in each week by viewers who hope 
to win a TV set by baffling one of the 
teams. Five readers on the West Coast 
reduce this flood to a trickle of the roo 
best, an assistant producer in Manhattan 
thins it to 50, and Stokey selects the best 
eight of these. A great many of the 
stumpers sent in have already been used 
or seem too easy. The most frequently 
submitted gag line is “Head for the 
roundhouse, Nellie, the brakeman can’t 
corner you there.” Stokey has no explana- 
tion for its appearing in the mail at least 
75 times a week, year in and year out. 


Stan, the Man 


Radio is the last refuge of the air- 
borne satirist. Television today is inhos- 
pitable to funnymen of any sort, and has 
long since proved that it wants little or 
no part of such biting comics as the late 








STAN FREBERG 
Just planed-down ornery. 





SYLLABLES LITTLE WORD 


Fred Allen, Henry Morgan, Bob and Ray 


—or a lesser-known funnyman named 
Stan Freberg. 
Though braver than TV, radio still 


intends to stay friends with convention. 
In putting on last week’s opening Stan 
Freberg Show (Sun. 7:30-8 p.m., CBS 
Radio), network executives eased their 
hypertension by scissoring out topical 
references to the Gaza Strip (it might 
offend Arabs and Zionists) and a simu- 


lated H-bomb explosion over a fiction- 
alized Las Vegas (it might offend the 
State Department, the Atomic Energy 


Commission, the governor of Nevada, or 
somebody's aunt in Iowa). “Now I know 
what killed Fred Allen!” Stan Freberg 
cried, and complained of “panicky net- 
work people and panicky sponsors hang- 
ing like a tapioca curtain between the 
public and a comedian.” 

Tuned Sheep. But he went on with 
the show, served up nearly 30 minutes 
of his brand of exaggerated, wildly allu- 
sive humor. The first sketch was a pleas- 
ant conceit about a hot block of “tuned 
sheep,” whose neck bells rendered a spir- 
ited version of Lullaby of Birdland. The 
second, “Incident at Los Veroces,” was 
a jive sermon about the self-destruction 
“of a thoroughly evil city” that is as 
revealing of Freberg’s Baptist upbringing 
as of his zany imagination. 

This week’s show was another mélange, 
at once funnier and tamer than the first. 
Freberg’s interview with an Abominable 
Snowman (“I’m ro} ft. tall, but you 
should see my brother! He jumped center 
for Abominable State”) had a deadpan 
quality equal to the best of Bob and Ray; 
he slipped a little in a talk with a sculp- 
tress, recovered nicely in a blackout skit 
about a maniacal phone-caller. The only 
item in the show that might have dis- 
turbed the most timid network vice presi- 
dent was a one-minute “Behind History” 
skit about Barbara Fritchie, “Here’s the 
flag, Barbara, so stick that old grey head 
out the window.” S Barbara: “You 
pay me the money first, then I'll stick 
the old grey head out the window.” 

Scope for Scope. Freberg, 31, is a 
very funny fellow who is clearly torn 
between his need for an audience and his 
desire to speak his mind. His orneriness 
was planed down over the past year when 
he and Producer-Writer Pete Barnum 
wrote and rewrote a long succession of 
TV shows for NBC. All were rejected 
because they lacked “scope.’”’ When the 
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sardonic pair then submitted a new effort 
entitled Scope, NBC wished them a cold 
farewell. 

Freberg’s drive is not for money. He 
has done well with his own recordings, 
mostly burlesques (Point of Order, Yel- 
low Rose of Texas, The Rock Island Line, 
St. George and the Dragonette), in per- 
sonal appearances on TV and in night- 
clubs, and as an advertising copywriter 
(a commercial he did for Contadina To- 
matoes made Sponsor magazine’s ten best 
list). He calls radio his favorite medium 
and says: “I like the idea of responding to 
a challenge, and certainly that’s what this 
is going to be—first a guy’s got to go 
out to his garage and find his radio, dust 
it off, and then snap it on at a given 
moment.” But if the network censors will 
just stay out of his hair, he promises to 
deliver “‘a fresh, bright new sound that'll 
wrench people away from the TV set.” 


What's New? 


The best way to reach a radio listener's 
ear is with a headline. In Manhattan last 
week, the latest Nielsen ratings of radio 
shows placed a news show, NBC’s News 
of the World (with Morgan Beatty) in 
the No. 1 spot, and four others (Lowell 
Thomas, NBC 8 O’Clock News, Richard 
Harkness, NBC 7 O'Clock News) in the 
top ten. In San Francisco Pollster George 
Gallup warned the annual convention of 
the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors that radio is a serious news rival: 
39 million U.S, homes get a daily news- 
paper and 41 million homes have TV. 
but “radio has long since surpassed both 
figures.” Further, when asked how they 
would prefer to get news if they had only 
15 minutes to spare, newspaper readers 
plumped 3 to 1 in favor of radio and TV 
because, most said, “broadcast news is 
more understandable.” 


The Cantankerous CEBUs 


Televiewers know what they do when 
the commercial comes on the screen, but 
sponsors hate to believe it. In Detroit last 
week, executives of the Ford Motor Co. 
brooded over the results of a ten-city sur- 
vey in which 2,600 set owners were quizzed 
within 30 minutes of the time five TV 
programs (Zane Grey Theater, Tennessee 
Ernie Ford Show, G.E. Theater, Ford 
Theater, DuPont Cavalcade) went off the 
air, The first jolt was the discovery that 
only 10.3% of the sample (270 people) 
had seen the shows in question. The next 
was the discovery that fully 31% of the 
viewers promptly left the room when the 
announcer began speaking of the product. 
Surprisingly, women proved more fidgety 
than men and far more likely (24% to 
18%) to leave the room or switch to other 
channels even when the blurb (for an 
electric iron) was tailored to their tastes. 
Even worse, another 23% earned the right 
to a new designation: CEBU. A CEBU 
(short for “Continuously Exposed But 
Unverified”) is a TViewer who looked 
at the blurb and listened to the mes- 
sage, but 30 minutes later could not re- 
member a single detail of what he had 
heard and seen. 
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Recording in Italy 


On summer evenings in Italy, the 
crowds jostle into the famous outdoor 
arenas—Rome’s Baths of Caracalla, Na- 
ples’ Arena Flegrea—to inhale great 
draughts of Verdi, Puccini, Rossini and 
Menotti. But better opera is sung every 
summer in the country’s storied opera 
houses—to empty stalls and batteries of 
condenser microphones. Up and down the 
peninsula last week the record companies 
were tuning the mikes-to the golden 
sounds that will burst on buyers’ ears 
next season. 

This wholesale in 
houses is an annual event for U.S. 
European record companies. Cos 








ion of Italy's music 
and 
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ers, loudspeakers, amplifiers and oscilla- 
tors. With promotion and distribution 
sts, Victor figures to sink $250,000 in 
Butterfly with a relatively unknown cast 
of young singers headed by Philadelphia- 
bred Soprano Anna Moffo, $250,000 in 
Tosca, which features such established 
names as Soprano Zinka Milanov (Tosca }, 
Tenor Jussi Bjoerling (Cavaradossi). Bar- 
itone Leonard Warren (Scarpia ). 

Tosca and Butterfly (both conducted 
by Erich Leinsdorf) were recorded on 
alternate days, and between them they 
required more than 4o hours of taped sing- 
ing. Inside the opera house, the red plush 
boxes were empty, dust covers lined the 
balustrades. A 62-piece orchestra was 
spread over the stripped main floor, and a 
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SINGERS WarREN & MILANOV IN RoME 


In empty houses 


lower ($8 an hour for a violinist v. $42 in 
the U.S.), the big stars are on hand for 
Europe's summer festivals and therefore 
easier to get at, glamour names like La 
Scala Orchestra and Chorus help to boost 
sales back home. Philips, Columbia's Eu- 
ropean affiliate, has snapped up the San 
Carlo Opera House in Naples, HMV-Angel 
has moved into Milan's La Scala and 
London-Decca into Florence’s Teatro Co- 
munale. One of the busiest of all this year 
is Rome’s cavernous Teatro dell’Opera, 
where RCA Victor is at work on new ver- 
sions of Butterfly, Tosca, Orfeo and Lucia. 

Ready, Maestro? For Victor, as for any 
company recording during the summer 
festival season, the toughest problem is 
one of simple logistics: how to get singers, 
orchestra, engineers and equipment in the 
same place at the same time. Victor's 
chartmakers spent all winter planning re- 
cording schedules. The company trans- 
formed the Rome Opera’s marble-floored 
foyer into a sound booth lined with 
$50,000 worth of triple-track tape record- 


opera for always. 


30-voice chorus was onstage. The princi- 
pals stood at the music stand in bright 
cotton prints or sports shirts and slacks. 
In the control foyer Music Director Rich- 
ard Mohr and the technicians hunched 
over the controls. 

“Ready, maestro?” Mohr would say 
into the mike. “Very quiet, please. Take 
One. . . Take Two. . . Take Three.” In 
Butterfly the takes sometimes lasted less 
than a minute, sometimes ran for as much 
as twelve minutes. Later, in the control 
foyer, the singers listened in anguish to 
the playbacks while Mohr kept up a run- 
ning commentary: “That's too heavy 
there, Anna; in the next line you can be 
as tragic as you wish. You're weighing it 
down a little. maestro. Diction, diction. 
It’s Ec-co, Anna, not echo. We must 
hear every word.” 

Emotion in Bits. In the wilting mid- 
summer heat, tempers flared. After re- 
peated retakes of a scene in Tosca which 
she ends on high C, Soprano Milanov 
snapped, “My God, high Cs don’t grow 
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on trees,” later shouldered her way off- 
stage with the candid remark, “I’m no 
chicken any more.” Grumped Baritone 
Warren: “Recording is the worst job in 
music. You have to put over emotion in 
bits and pieces, and all the time you feel 
you're singing not for the evening but for 
always.” At the end of two grueling weeks, 
Mohr listened to a final Tosca playback, 
commented: “It’s beautiful, no buts.” 

By summer's end the busy recorders 
will have produced a rich harvest of Ital- 
ian opera. HMV-Angel has recorded Tu- 
randot (with Callas and Giuseppe Di 
Stefano), plans to record Manon Lescaut. 
Philips-Columbia is doing Bohéme, Don 
Pasquale, Linda di Chamounix, Tosca, 
Moses. In addition to its Rome operas, 
Victor has commissioned London-Decca to 
record Gioconda and Cavalleria Rusticana 
for its account. 

To the laboring summertime singers, it 
all makes the regular opera season seem 
quite a nice vacation. 


Pianist Abroad 


The little woman in black walked slow- 
ly from a wing of the ornate Kurzaal at 
Scheveningen, The Netherlands, bowed to 
the scattered applause, and took her place 
at the piano. For the next 90 minutes she 
kept her eyes fixed on the keyboard while 
her groomed fingers agilely feather-dusted 
and trip-hammered through Bach's Gold- 
berg Variations. At the last note, she 
slumped in her seat as wave after wave of 
applause broke over her bowed head. 

Such response is routine for U.S.-born 
Pianist Rosalyn Tureck—in Europe. Al- 
though Tureck’s name is only vaguely 
known to most U.S. concertgoers, to Eu- 
ropean audiences it is fast becoming the 
word for some of the most authoritative 
Bach interpretation to be found. 

Ever since she went to London four 
years ago, critics have fallen over them- 


| selves in praise. Said the London Times: 





“It is not possible to exaggerate the ar- 
tistic value of her performance. When 
Miss Rosalyn Tureck plays Bach, all talk 
about the necessity of having a harpsi- 
chord to recapture Bach's style seems little 
short of nonsense.” The Tablet: “Without 
doubt, the greatest Bach pianist of today.” 
After last week’s performance, Amster- 
dam’s Algemeen Handelsblad said: “One 
could exhaust oneself in expressions of 
praise . . . Her interpretation sets a new 
norm, a standard for the style in which 
Bach deserves to be played today.” 

Piano Preferred. Nobody is more sur- 
prised by her spectacular success in Eu- 
rope than 42-year-old Rosalyn Tureck 
herself. Born in Chicago of Turkish- 
Ukrainian parents, she was giving all- 
Bach recitals by the time she was 15. At 
16, as an applicant for a scholarship at 
Manhattan's Juilliard School of Music, 
she staggered the judges by offering to 
ripple off 16 Bach preludes and fugues. In 
her second year at Juilliard she learned 
the Goldberg Variations in five weeks, 
was later told by the president that it was 
impossible to play the Variations (unmod- 
ified) on a piano. “Luckily,” says Rosalyn 
Tureck, “I hadn't known that.” After 











Israel Shenker 
PIANIST TURECK 
From feather duster to trip hammer. 


graduation she joined Juilliard’s faculty. 

On the concert stage, Tureck impressed 
the critics, but U.S. concertgoers, more 
accustomed to the Bach credentials of 
Harpsichordists Wanda Landowska and 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, were left relatively 
cool. After a poorly attended concert in 
Manhattan’s Town Hall, the New York 
Times critic demanded: ‘*Must this great 
artist go to Europe to be recognized by 
her own country?” In 1953 she did just 
that, with such success that she returned 
in 1954 for four months of solid engage- 
ments. Her concerts at London’s Albert 
Hall have sold out months in advance. 
Twice she has packed the huge Festival 
Hall, and has had capacity audiences at 
Wigmore Hall spilling onto the stage. 

Only a Click. Tureck’s mastery of 
Bach is partially the result of sheer, grind- 
ing study and immersion in his work. 
Once, early in her career, she decided 
that she was learning her Bach too fast, 
promptly “threw out all I'd done” and 
started learning over again with an entire- 
ly new pianistic technique. She would 
spend two days mastering four lines. Her 
playing is unhurried, coolly articulated 
and generously ornamented, has a miracu- 
lous clarity that manages to achieve some 
of the harpsichord’s shimmering brilliance 
along with the piano’s plump sound. Tu- 
reck believes that it is unfair to perform 
Bach on the harpsichord in the concert 
hall. “Its place is not in the concert hall,” 
she says. “What you hear is a click, if 
you hear anything at all.” 

Pianist Tureck has given up her old 
teaching job at Juilliard, settled down in 
London (she is not married) in a house 
with a two-story, soundproofed studio. 
She is recording (for HMV) the whole 
of Bach’s mammoth Claviertibung. Next 
year she sets out on a South African tour, 
and after that she would like to tour the 
U.S. once again—to see if her compatriots 
have at last warmed to the Tureck sound. 
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POWER FOR 
Or THE VVGe 





The new Bristol Britannia — powered by 4 Bristol Proteus 
jet-prop engines—is now in service on BOAC routes spanning four 
continents. In a matter of months she will be the first jet age giant in 


US service on Northeast Airlines’ routes. 





The Bristol Thor ramjet produces great power at high Mach World's first supercharged turboprop, the new Hristo! 
numbers in the upper air. Thor-type ramjets power the Bristol Orion delivers full take-off power at all clevations up to 15,000 ft and 
Ferranti Bloodhound surface-to-air missile, newly adopted as the at all temperatures. It is a unique achievement that will have a pro- 


mainstay of UK air defence. found influence on commercial aviation. 


THE WINGS®@ 


P< LLD 


Another part is to be found in the design offices, 
laboratories, and production shops of Bristol Aero- 
Engines Limited. Here, for nearly forty years, Bristol 
designers have been producing power for the wings of 
the world. Power for defence. Power for civil air 


transport. 





World's most economical turbine engine, civil or 
military, the Proteus free-turbine turboprop delivers 4,120 hp. It is 
also widely renowned for its flexibility of operation, unique quietness 
and utmost reliability. 





Leader in the lightweight field—the Orpheus, here 
powering the Folland Gnat, delivers more thrust for its weight than 


any other type-tested engine. The Orpheus has been developed for 
lightweight fighters, trainers and executive aircraft. 


The brilliant new Britannia is 
only a part of the Bristol story 














BRISTOL 
Aero -Engines 


ENGLAND 
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Bristol Olympus—world record-breaking turbojet. Tho 
Olympus, holding the world altitude record for turbojet engines, has 
been type tested at 16,000 lb thrust—more powerful than any other I 
type-tested engine. 


The Jupiter nine-cylinder radial of 1920 was the first ’ 
Bristol engine and, at the height of its long career, was being built 
under licence in 16 different countries. The aircraft shown here is a 
Bristol Bullet. 





STATE OF BUSINESS 
Rising Tide 

Testifying before the House Banking 
Committee. last week, Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman William McChesney 
Martin Jr. described the problem of con- 
trolling the vigorous U.S. economy in 
terms that even a schoolboy could under- 
stand. The Federal Reserve Board, said 
Martin. is in the position of the ancient 
Danish King Canute, who demonstrated 
his human limitations by giving orders to 
the tides. Yet Martin made it clear that 
even if the U.S, economy is too strong for 
the Fed, some attempt must be made to 
control or at least temper its insatiable 
appetite for money. Said Martin: The 
Fed's tight-money policy will continue. 
The main danger is still inflation, and 
higher interest rates are “a very cheap 
price to pay” to check it. 

As Martin spoke, the U.S. Treasury 
once again demonstrated how tight the 
tight-money market is getting. To re- 
finance $24 billion worth of maturing 
securities bearing coupons ranging be- 
tween 14% and 34%, the Treasury had 
to offer investors a choice of three sepa- 
rate issues, one at 3§9%%, the other two at 
4%, with an option permitting buyers of 
one four-year issue to cash in their notes 
two years hence if rates meanwhile have 
gone still higher. The new interest rates 
were the highest in 24 years, but as a 
Treasury official said, “the lowest at which 
we could sell these securities.” 

Despite high interest and tight money, 
the tides of U.S. prosperity washed still 
higher. Business capital expenditures for 
the first half were up 8%. Steadily rising 
personal income went up again in June to 
an annual rate of $344 billion, $17 billion 





Walter Bennett 


FRB’s Martin 
The price is right. 
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BUSIN-E S'S 


over last June. Department-store sales 
were running a good 5% ahead of a year 
ago, while corporation-earnings reports for 
the second quarter were generally good 
(see below), 

Here and there appeared signs of a hesi- 
tation that could not help pleasing the 
Fed's Martin, who recommends reduced 
spending and increased savings as a check 
on inflation, even if it understandably 
fails to delight businessmen. Auto sales 
were not rising to Detroit’s high expecta- 
tions (though production rose last week). 
and gasoline sales were running behind 
seasonal expectations. The hoped-for up- 
turn in home-building starts has failed 
to materialize. 

Yet there is little on the horizon to in- 
dicate any real slackening in the econom- 
ic tide. In a report issued this week, the 
Twentieth Century Fund declared that 
U.S. productive power has grown at such a 
spectacular rate over the last half-century 
that the American economy has assumed 
entirely new dimensions. “The U.S. has 
not merely climbed to a new plateau but 
is ascending heights whose upper limit is 
not yet measurable, and at an accelerated 
rate of speed. Our long-term trend is un- 
mistakably upward.” 


° 
More Earnings 

One by one, industry's biggest corpora- 
tions stepped up last week to report sales 
and earnings for 1957's second quarter 
and first half. The results provided more 
evidence of the nation’s economic health. 
From General Electric's President Ralph 
J. Cordiner came news of first-half profits 
of $127.8 million, the highest of any half 
year in G.E.'s history, a sales gain of 8% 
to $2.1 billion. International Business Ma- 
chines’ President Thomas J.: Watson Jr. 
announced quarterly earnings of $21.3 mil- 
lion for another alltime peak, and more 
than the company’s total annual revenues 
25 years ago. Du Pont, Douglas Aircraft 
Co., Revlon, Mack Trucks and Schering 
Corp. were all at new highs, while Kaiser 
Steel Corp., American Cyanamid Co. and 
Radio Corp. of America showed solid six- 
month sales and earnings gains over 1956. 

Rare was the company that did not at 
least increase its sales. And for those 
whose profits dipped, special conditions 
were often as much to blame as the infla- 
tionary cost squeeze. Union Carbide Corp. 
laid part of its 2% profit cut (to $34,147.- 
267 for the quarter) to a 15-week strike 
in some of its oxygen-producing plants. 
Continental Can Co. said it had anticj- 
pated a 5% first-half earnings decline be- 
cause of stockpile buying in anticipation 
of a steel strike and the early maturing 
of some crops. General Foods Corp. suf- 
fered a profit slump because of a drop in 
the price of coffee and frozen foods. 

The spate of good earnings reports so 
far in 1957 has made U.S. businessmen 
optimistic about the rest of the year. In 
a survey of 1,432 executives released last 
week by Dun & Bradstreet, more than 














Martha Holmes 


IBM’s Watson 
The profit is up. 


90% foresaw fourth-quarter sales either 
matching or exceeding last year’s, and 
89% predicted that net profits in the 
fourth quarter will also equal or top 
1956's last quarter. 


GOVERNMENT 
The Word 


Ever since the U.S. Supreme Court 
ruled that Du Pont's 40-year-old owner- 
ship of 23% of General Motors stock vio- 
lated the 1914 Clayton Act (Tiwe, June 
17), U.S. businessmen have been fretting 
over just how far the Justice Department 
will try to push the new decision. Last 
week they could breathe a little easier, In 
a carefully prepared speech Robert A. 
Bicks, a top member of the Justice De- 
partment’s Antitrust Division, told the 
American Bar Association that the Gov- 
ernment would take a long, hard look be- 
fore trying to upset other longstanding 
affiliations. Said Bicks: “At least in terms 
of the feasibility of effective relief in cases 
involving long-consummated acquisitions, 
the G.M.-Du Pont ruling may be more 
the exception than the rule.” 

What worried businessmen most was 
that trustbusters might attempt to di- 
vorce old and happy corporate liaisons, 
whether set up by stock purchase (as in 
the Du Pont case) or by the acquisition 
of other assets, for fear that they could 
produce a monopoly. Bicks soothed their 
fears. Though Section 7 of the Clayton 
Anti-Trust Act as amended in 1950 covers 
all asset acquisitions (it previously cov- 
ered stock only), the amendments state 
clearly that “nothing contained in this 
action shall be held to affect or impair 
any right heretofore legally acquired.” 
Therefore, he reasoned, a great many 
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of pre-1950 mergers are “not subject to 
challenge.” 

“Not only are pre-1950 asset acquisi- 
tions immunized by law.” said Bicks, “but, 
equally important, enforcement practical- 
ities may move against stock or asset ac- 
quisitions consummated since then. The 
likelihood may well be that not too long 
after a merger has been consummated the 
assets of the merged companies may be so 
scrambled that effective divestiture may 
be unfeasible.” Even if the trustbusters 
decide to act immediately, there are other 
effective blocks to quick action against a 
company that acquires only part of the 
stock of a supplier or customer. “Com- 
petitive consequences may be much more 
ambiguous at the time of purchase. Only 
after a passage of years may they emerge 
sufficiently clearly to warrant any respon- 
sible judgment regarding the acquisition’s 
probable effects.” 

Concluded Bicks: The Supreme Court 
decision “places tremendous responsibility 
on enforcement officials, but the Justice 
Department is keenly aware of this re- 
sponsibility. The Antitrust Division has 
not, since G.M.-Du Pont, researched back 
through recorded stock acquisitions since 
1914 to determine whether now—4o or 
more years later—competition may—still 
further in the future—be substantially 
lessened.” 


OIL 
Not Guilty 


After five years of waiting, the U.S. oil 
industry finally got a lower court verdict 
on suits brought against three of its big- 
gest companies by the Government. The 
defendants: Jersey Standard, Socony- 
Mobil, Caltex (owned jointly by the 
Texas Co. and Standard of California) 
and six subsidiaries. The charge: price- 
gouging to the tune of $111.5 million on 
Middle East oil supplied to Europe under 
Marshall Plan financing. Between 1949 
and 1952, the Government charged, the 
companies sold oil to the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration at $1.75 per bbl. 
overseas, while billing their own sales to 
the U.S. at $1.43, thus breaking the ECA 
regulation that ECA oil had to match the 
“lowest competitive market prices.” 

Last week, in a Manhattan courtroom. 
U.S. District Judge Thomas F. Murphy 
ruled that Caltex, the only one of the 
three so far brought to trial, was not 
guilty. At exactly the same $1.75 price, 
said Caltex, it sold twice as much oil on 
the free market to willing European cus- 
tomers as it sold through ECA. Ruled 
Murphy, throwing out the Government’s 
claim to $65.7 million in damages: “The 
defendants’ proof showed beyond contra- 
diction that the prices financed by ECA 
were in fact the lowest competitive market 
prices. Throughout the entire period ECA 
continued to finance at such prices, which 
perhaps more than anything else indicates 
ECA’s acknowledgment that the prices 
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TIME CLOCK 


SMALL-CAR MARKET is grow- 
ing so fast (Time, July 15) that 
American Motors Corp. will bring 
back economy-sized (six-cylinder 
engine, 100-in. wheel base) Rambler 
in 1958 after four-year lapse. New 
car will be stablemate for company’s 
more luxurious (108-in. wheel base) 
Rambler, whose sales so far in 1957 
are 35% ahead of last year. 


BREWERY BATTLE for indus- 
try leadership between Milwaukee's 
Schlitz (1956 sales: 5,940,000 bbl.) 
and St. Louis’ nheuser-Busch 
(5,860,000 bbl.) will soon get hotter. 
To win back No. 1 spot, Anheuser- 
Busch will make its first big move 
into beer-thirsty Southeast by build- 
ing a major Budweiser brewery 
(capacity: about 1,000,000 bbl.) on 
400-acre site near Tampa. 


NEW JETLINER will be built by 
Boei Airplane Co. to compete 
with Convale 880 and French Cara- 
velle in short-to-medium-range mar- 
ket. New Boeing 717 is designed to 
carry 88 to 130 passengers econom- 
ically at ranges from 200 to 1,700 
miles, will have same 600 m.p.h. 
cruising speed as bigger transcon- 
tinental 707 series. Price: about 
$3,500,000 v. $5,500,000 for 707. Pro- 
jected delivery date: mid-1960. 


ALUMINUM PRICES will prob- 
ably jump 4% (to 26¢ a lb. for pig 
aluminum) despite decreased de- 
mand. Industry blames spiraling 
costs, mig | an automatic 7 
wage boost on Aug. 1. 


OIL FIND is expected to make 
Washington 30th oil-producing state 
in U.S. Sunshine Mining Co. has 
brought in state’s first substantial 
well on Pacific Coast shore, near 
Hoquiam, reports high-grade oil 
pumping at rate of 400 bbl. a day. 


SOCIAL-SECURITY payments 
will outstrip collections this year for 
first time since program was start- 
ed in 1935. Heavy claims from new- 
ly eligible groups (self-employed 
farmers, disabled persons past 50, 
women past 62, ates will force Gov- 


charged were in fact the lowest competi- 
tive market prices.” The Justice Depart- 
ment would not say whether it will appeal 
the case, or even whether it will bring 
Jersey Standard and Socony to trial. But 
it may well be that Judge Murphy's strong 
opinion knocked the bottom out of the 
barrel. 


AVIATION 
Help for the Feeders 


“In some financial circles, the word 
airplane has become a dirty word.” So 
says Mackey Airlines’ President Joseph 
C. Mackey, and nowhere is the complaint 
louder than among the nation’s 13 small 
feeder airlines, which cannot raise the 
money to buy the aircraft they need. Last 
week the feeders were in Washington, 


ernment to pay benefits totaling 
$300 million more than contribu- 
tions this year, $600 million more 
than contributions in 1958, $1 billion 
more in 1959. But bulk of imbalance 
will be made up by fund’s $600 mil- 
lion yearly return on investments. 


TREASURY TAX LOSS on fast 
write-offs for new defense industry 
will total between $4.3 billion and 
$4.9 billion by year’s end. Though 
taxes on write-offs for $37.8 billion 
worth of defense expansion since 
1950 will be paid in later years, 
Treasury will wind up with net loss 
of $530 million to $601 million if 
maximum corporate tax rate drops 
from 52% to 47% next June 30. 


SHIPPING TROUBLES are fast 
knocking U.S. out of its postwar 
role as world’s No. | oil tanker oper- 
ator. To avoid high costs at home, 
American shipowners register so 
many new vessels under foreign 
oo that U.S.-flag fleet now totals 
only 19% of free world tanker ton- 
ray v. 60% in 1945. U.S. will fall 
to fourth spot (behind Britain, Nor- 
way, Liberia) by 1961 unless trend 
is reversed. 


AUTO INSURANCE RATES are 
going up to keep abreast of mount- 
ng repair costs. Ohio will increase 
its rates by 12% to 25%, following 
similar raises this year in 21 states 
from Massachusetts to California. 


EXPORTS TO RED CHINA from 
Japan are expected to double by 1959. 
Following lead of Britain, West 
Germany and other West Euro- 
pean nations, Japan lifted strategic 
embargo on 272 items, including 
trucks, cars, electric motors, lathes 
and railroad equipment. 


AERIAL TRAFFIC JAM is caus- 
ing CAB increasing concern. Air- 
men report 331 near misses in first 
three months of 1957 alone, an aver- 
age of more than three a day, involv- 
ing 5,200 passengers. Most serious 
worry: 95% of all near collisions 
came in controlled airspace, often 
over heavily populated areas. 


urging Congress to approve a pair of bills 
designed to help them out of their financ- 
ing problems. One was a bill introduced 
by Oklahoma’s Senator Mike Monroney 
that would give U.S. feeder airlines a 
Government guarantee on any loan from 
private sources; the other, in the House, 
would allow airline operators, like home- 
owners, to reinvest proceeds from the 
sale of old planes in new equipment 
without paying a capital-gains tax. With- 
out such help, warned the Air Transport 
Association’s President Stuart G. Tipton, 
one of the most promising of all U.S. in- 
dustries will stay “stuck on dead center.” 

Shoppers & Salesmen. The irony is 
that few industries can match the feeder 
lines’ growth. Flying every kind of short- 
haul traveler from weekend shoppers to 
city-hopping salesmen, the lines carried 
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3,453,000 passengers last year (up from 
25,000 in 1946) on 31,740 miles of routes 
in 44 states. Because of their growth, air 
traffic in many small U.S. cities now 
matches the volume of major cities 
abroad. Traffic at Fresno, Calif. (pop. 
107,900) equals that of Frankfurt; traffic 


WORLD CAPITAL SHORTAGE: 
Prosperity’s Demands Ration the Supply 


iO many U.S. businessmen—and pol- 

iticians—the most pressing economic 
problem of 1957 is the increasing tight- 
ness of money, which last week drove 
the interest rate on U.S. Treasury bonds 
to the highest point in nearly 25 years 
(see above). Yet tight money, which 
economists define as a shortage of avail- 


not increased as fast as the economy as 
a whole. Another problem is competi- 
tion between Government and private 
industry for available funds. Great 
Britain’s current investment program 
for the nationalized railway and fuel 
industries alone totals $1.5 billion, v. 
$2.4 billion for the entire privately 


at Ontario, Calif. (pop. 39,430) is equal 
to Paris’. With soaring revenues (up 
16.7% in 1956), the feeders estimate an 
annual income of $100 million in only a 
few years. Yet the lines lose money every 
time they take to the air. They already 
cost taxpayers $27 million annually in 
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While U.S. firms with high credit 


Countries such as India have adopted 


spare part that used to cost maybe 80¢,” 
explains one airline man, “runs about $5 
now, and has to be specially made.” Even 
if the feeders, which operate with an 
average load factor of 45%, could boost 


* ratings can still make short-term loans 
at 4%, British businessmen must pay 
54%. In Germany, Japan, France, Bra- 
zil and Greece, interest rates run any- 


vast development programs that are 
based more on artificial paper goals 
than economic realities. But under- 
developed lands lack the basic industry 


where from 7% to 12%. For smaller 
companies, the effective rate often is 
much higher, reaching 25% or more 
annually. Even at such rates, demand 


to create new capital, as well as the 
savings institutions to channel what 
money there is into industry. The aver- 
age Middle Easterner, says one Arab 


their loads to the big trunklines’ average 
of 65%, the DC-3 would still lose money. 
The revenues would equal only 87.5¢ a 
mile v. a cost of about $1 a mile. 


emt 
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the great demand is to expand and 


the U.S. and Great Britain, tradition- 


help, could then boost feeder traffic, al- 
though many lines will still need subsidies 

for years to come. Even so, few feeders 

can raise the cash to buy the Fokker. Of E 
35 firm F-27 orders, says Bonanza Air 
Lines’ Executive Vice President G. Rob- 

ert Henry, only nine have been com- 
pletely financed. Fairchild has taken the 
remaining orders largely “on good faith.” 
The feeders would also like to buy | 
France’s speedy (500 m.p.h.) Caravelle 
pure jet. But only San Diego’s Pacific 
Southwest Airlines, with three Caravelles 
on order (at $1,950,000 apiece), has been 
able to swing a deal. 


& industrialize at once. Enormous tech- 
nological breakthroughs in almost geo- 
metrical progression force businessmen 

H everywhere to search for capital to buy 
new equipment and materials. And with 
more jobs and higher pay than ever 

ae before, the effective demand of con- 
sumers with money to spend and the 

will to spend it has created vast new of nationalization have acted as a 

markets. In their rush to produce and deterrent. 

buy, businessmen and consumers have e 

pushed many a nation into serious infla- Despite the uncomfortable short- 

tion (see Foreign News), with prices term effects on industrial expansion, 

for men, materials and goods all sky- few economists are seriously worried 


ally major world exporters of venture 
capital, been able to supply the demand 
from overseas, especially since pressure 
for capital at home is greater than ever. 
Overseas, even in cases where invest- 
ment opportunities compare favorably 
with those at home, a lack of political 
and economic stability and the threat 


rocketing. As industry hikes wages 
higher and higher, productivity lags 


that the present capital shortage will 
harm the free world’s economy over 


No Profits, No Loans. “Bankers just 


aren't interested in loaning us money aft- 
er seeing our books,” says Jack Ayer of 
Trans-Texas Airways, which has never 
declared a dividend, last year netted bare- 
ly $10,000 on operating revenues of $5,- 
997,000. Almost every other feeder is in 
the same squeeze. When Central Airlines 
asked the Fort Worth National Bank for 
more than $2,000,000 to replace its 
DC-3s, the bank could only take a sternly 
“dim view”; Central has already been to 
the bank 107 times since 1949, is still in 
the red. To buy a needed old DC-4, 
Alaska’s Reeve Aleutian Airways got a 
$500,000 bank loan only by pledging vir- 


behind costs. At the same time, it costs 

more than ever before to build and 

operate new production capacity. For 

expanding businessmen, it means an in- 

creasing tightness in the money market. 

These byproducts of prosperity are 

felt most strongly in Western Europe, 

; where industry is highly developed and 
y consumer demand high. In many na- 
: tions, consumers have been spending 

so much money that the relative level 

of effective savings, traditionally the 

most important pool of new capital, has 


the long run. Most consider it an in- 
evitable and, to some extent, desirable 
byproduct of worldwide prosperity. In 
many nations, the shortage of money 
acts as a brake on hell-for-leather ex- 
pansion programs that threaten to burst 
their economic seams. Often the gen- 
eral effect is to create a natural ration- 
ing system based on the laws of supply 
and demand, which tends to channel 
capital away from marginal projects 
into more important—and often more 
profitable—enterprises.+ 
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It would take all the cars on this page 
to hold the 10,370 tons of chlorine 
that America s in one di ay. And the 
uses increase ev y ye y 1960, a 
third more or even hz alf again as many 
tank cars may not be enough. 


Growing even faster than tl] 
ing industry,.we at DIAMOND ALKALI 
are meeting today’s demand and an- 
ticipating tomorrow's. Next year our 
chlorine capacity will be 20 per cent 
larger than it is today. 

JIAMOND makes chlorine in some of 
the world’s most modern plants lo- 
cated in Mar id, Ohio, Alabama, 
Arkansas and T s; ships by barge, 
tank car, container and cylinder. If 
you are seeking a dependable source 
of supply, write Dramonp ALKALI 
Company, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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tually the entire personal assets of Presi- 
dent Robert C. Reeve’s family, plus seven 
company planes as collateral. 

In Washington last week. virtually the 
entire U.S. aviation industry lined up in 
support of the two bills to help the 
equipment-starved feeders get the planes 
they need. Though no one is sure how 
Congress will vote—or even if the bills 
will get out of committee this session— 
the CAB is solidly behind the Senate 
proposal for guaranteed loans to the feed- 
ers. The bill would guarantee up to 90% 
of any private loan up to a maximum face 
amount of $5,000,000 for each company, 
and estimates are that the lines will need 
a total $60 million in the next five years. 
The House bill exempting capital gains 
may be even more important, since it 
would benefit not only the feeders but 
the whole U.S. airline industry. By free- 
ing $67 million in capital gains earned 
from selling old planes over the next five 
years, A.T.A. President Tipton testified, 
the bill would give the industry a $270 
million credit reserve toward new planes. 
Even that is only a start. To keep pace 
with the growth of air travel, U.S. airlines 
must spend at least $2.5 billion for new 
equipment in the next few years. 


SHOW BUSINESS 
How to Make a Buck 


Once upon a time, in the magic realm 
of California, there was a grown-up heady 
boy named Walt Disney who set out to 
create the happiest place on earth. So he 
went into his countinghouses and to his 
moneylenders, and he collected millions 
of dollars, Then he ordered his royal 
artists and carpenters to build a whimsi- 
cal wonderland of spaceships to the moon 
and Mark Twain river boats, of mechan- 
ical monkeys and bobbing hippos, of 








moated castles, wilderness forts and 
make-believe jungles. All the children, 
young and old, came to visit this happy 
place, called Disneyland. And Walt and 
his friends made millions happily ever 
after. 

Last week, as Disneyland celebrated its 
second birthday, Walt Disney was indeed 
the world’s biggest boy with the world’s 
biggest toy. By bus, car and helicopter, 
on anniversary day close to 25,000 visi- 
tors trooped to his 60-acre playground at 
Anaheim, 23 miles south of Los Angeles 
—and emptied their pockets to see how 
it worked. The average visitor plunked 
down $2.72 for rides and admission, $2 
for food, another 18¢ for souvenirs— 
Disneyland pennants, maps, Donald Duck 
caps, etc. All told this year, with attend- 
ance running 11% ahead of 1956, the 
turnstiles will clink 4,500,000 times. Dis- 
neyland will gross more than $11 million, 
and into Disney's treasure house will flow 
a Dumbo-sized profit after taxes of more 
than $1,000,000. 

Taj Mahal & Niagara Falls. Thanks 
to Disney's pixilating power to strike the 
youthful nerve in Americans, Disneyland 
is proving California’s biggest tourist at- 
traction since Hollywood. Of the visitors, 
43% come from out-state, many of them 
drawn by the compelling lure of Disney's 
children’s TV shows—which get paid $10 
million a year for advertising Disneyland 
and forthcoming Disney movies. Said 
one parent: “Disneyland may be just 
another damned amusement park, but to 
my kids it is the Taj Mahal, Niagara 
Falls, Sherwood Forest and Davy Crock- 
ett all rolled into one. After years of 
sitting in front of a television set, the 
youngsters are sure it’s a fairyland before 
they ever get here.” 

Even adults can lose themselves in 
Disneyland, where the past they have not 
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seen melts into the future they will never 
know. A father and son can sweep from 
the 1800s into Tomorrowland, pilot an 
astrojet in simulated flight through space; 
a 25¢ piece buys a skyway ride to Fan- 
tasyland, reposing behind’ Sleeping Beau- 
ty’s moated castle, where still another 
ride whisks visitors over a make-believe 
London, Never-Never Land and Captain 
Hook's Hideaway. At nearby Frontier- 
land, a Wild West stagecoach and a mule 
train churn the dust; if business slacks, 
villainous Black Bart conveniently shoots 
it out with Sheriff Lucky in a haze of 
gun smoke, later distributes used car- 
tridge cases to the newly corralled crowd. 
On Disney's niiniature Mississippi, a five- 
eighths scale sternwheeler carries 9,000 
landlubbers daily over waters alive with 
birchbark canoes paddled by Disney- 
employed Sioux, Shawnee and Winnebago 
Indians. And in Adventureland nearly 
3,000,000 people (adults so¢, children 
35¢) paid more than $1,000,000 last year 
to sail down a jungle river—most popu- 
lar of Disneyland’s 42 paid attractions— 
where trap-jawed crocodiles and painted 
warriors glare menacingly at every turn. 

Free Diapers, Bottles. As much a 
product of shrewd management as car- 
toon whimsy, Disneyland was originally 
conceived as a $5,000,000 venture. But 
when dozens of big U.S. companies clam- 
ored for space to peddle or promote their 
wares, Walt Disney and his businessman 
brother Roy O. Disney quickly upped 
their sights, raised millions by leasing 
plots to 55 companies. Pepsi-Cola came in 
to operate Frontierland’s Golden Horse- 
shoe soft-drink saloon; American Motors 
Corp. shows Circarama movies; Pablum 
recently opened a_ brightly decorated 
“baby-changing and feeding station” com- 
plete with a trained nurse who hands 
out free disposable diapers, safety pins, 
bottles. 

By opening day, Disneyland’s assets 
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EMPLOYEES RUN ROVING “SCHOOLHOUSE” 


This is the story of Wabash employees who want 
to improve themselves . . . of firemen aspiring to 
win promotion as engineers, and ol engineers 
wanting to learn still more so they can do their 
jobs better. But because they are busy railroaders 
spread across Wabash’s 2500-mile Heart of 


America Route, they need a *‘schoolhouse”’ that 


comes to them. 


Today, they have their roving “schoolhouse” .. . 
a rebuilt car furnished by the company and fitted 
with special teaching equipment. The car is 
operated by the employees’ Board of Governors, 
classes are taught by an employee paid traveling 


teacher and the pupils buy their own books and 


attend on their own time. 


“« _. The desire of Wabash employees to learn more so they can earn more is a 
spirit we admire and encourage. It’s this same spirit that leads to better service 
for Wabash passengers and shippers.’’—Arthur K. Atkinson, President. 


WABASH: Modern railroad on the move 
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Do you have a loss 
in some stock? 


Nearly every week, we get letters 
from investors who ask if they 
should sell some particular stock at 
a loss — or hang on in hopes that 
the price will come back to about 
what they paid for it. 


Sometimes we tell these people 
to hold on to their stock. 


Sometimes we tell them to sell it. 
Why? 
Because every such question is a 
case unto itself . . . Because, bas- 


ically, each one boils down to a 
brand new problem of investing. 


But given a man’s objectives, given 
the sum he could realize from 
the sale, the problem becomes one 
of comparing the prospects for the 
stock he owns with the outlook for 
all other stocks suitable to his invest- 
ment objective. 
A fair-sized job, true. 
It involves ready access to any 
number of facts about sales and 
earnings, about policies, prod- 
ucts, and plans... 
Relative comparison of per- 
formance, both past and 
present... 


Careful consideration of com- 
pany managements, industry 
prospects, business in general, 
the world situation as a whole. 
The average investor just doesn’t 
have that much information — not 
on hundreds of stocks anyway. 
But we have a Research Depart- 
ment — one of the biggest and best 
in the business — that does have 
that kind of data at hand, and 
their opinion about selling (or buy- 
ing) any security is yours for the 
asking. 
And while you're about it, you 
might like to have a current review 
of your complete portfolio, a de- 
tailed analysis based on your own 
particular objectives. 
We will be happy to furnish that, 
too, if you'll just write— 


Frank V. DeeGan, Department $-90 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange 

and all other Principal Exchanges 

70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 


|! amounted to $16 million. and Disney 


took careful aim at the vast U.S. family 
market. Instead of carnival-type barkers, 
he hired some 200 teachers as part-time 
workers, a 115-man crew to keep his park 
clean. When visitors complained of a 45- 
minute wait for a few top attractions, 
Disney spent more than $2,000,000 on 
new rides to spread out the crowds. Since 
then, he has conducted 55 public-opinion 
polls, each sampling 500 to 700 visitors 
to find out what people do or do not like. 
Biggest gripe: high prices, though 80% 
say they are coming back. 

Ah, Liberty. Within its first year Dis- 


| neyland broke into the black, now pays 





Walt Disney some of his most handsome 
dividends since Mickey Mouse. The Dis- 
ney family owns 48% interest in Walt 
Disney Productions, which in turn owns 
66% of Disneyland’s 14,500 shares; the 
remaining shares are held by American 
Broadcasting-Paramount Theatres, Inc. 

Last week Disney was busy planning a 
$5,000,000 addition to his California land 
of fantasy. Next year there will be a 
Liberty #treet, a row of Revolutionary- 
era shops leading off Independence Hall, 
and Thomas Edison Square, showing the 
world as it was before and after the light 
dawned. Then comes Scienceland, New 
Orleans Square and a 300-ft. “tunnel” 
along Disneyland’s railroad route that 
will show three-dimensional views of the 
Grand Canyon. As a Disney associate 
says: “By the time Walt gets through, 
this will not only be the seventh wonder 
of the world, but the eighth, ninth and 
tenth as well.” 


AGRICULTURE 
Out of the Frying Pan 


When Congress last year ordered the 
Agriculture Department to subsidize cot- 


| ton exports and thus cut the mounting 
| surplus, Agriculture Secretary Ezra T. 


Benson hoped to send possibly 5,000,000 
bales overseas this year, more than twice 
1956 exports. Last week Agriculture offi- 
cials totaled up the figures and announced 
that the program had succeeded far be- 
yond Secretary Benson's prediction. At a 
cost of $442 million in subsidies, the U.S. 
will have exported 7,500,000 bales by 
Aug. 1, the highest since 1933. But before 
anyone could cheer, the Agriculture De- 
partment also warned that the export 
program may prove more of a headache 
than a help. 

Under the escalator clause of the price- 
support law, supports move up or down 
according to total supply, as well as 
according to changes in the general price 
level. Now that the export program has 
cut the carryover, Secretary Benson will 
probably have to boost price supports for 
the current 1957 crop well beyond the 
28.15¢ per Ib. price he set last February. 
The net effect, as Under Secretary of 
Agriculture True D. Morse wrote the 
House and Senate Agriculture Committees 
a fortnight ago, will be to encourage farm- 
ers to produce more cotton, which in turn 
will mean a higher surplus and one that 
will be even more expensive to dispose of 


abroad, Each additional penny of price 
supports will cost $25 million more in cot- 
ton export subsidies. Said Morse: “With 
the formulas in the present law, our suc- 
cess in moving surplus No. 1 will set the 
stage for surplus No. 2.” 

The Agriculture Department asked Con- 
gress to eliminate the escalator clause in 
the support law before serious harm is 
done to the “long-run interests of our 
farm people.” But last week influential 
farm-bloc Congressmen passed the word 
that there will be “no action this year.” 
On commodity markets, cotton futures 
jumped $1 to $3.65 a bale in a single day 
as cottonmen got set for higher prices and 
higher supports. 


GOODS & SERVICES 


New Ideas 

Pocket Buzzer. Bell Telephone of 
Pennsylvania is testing a pocket buzzer to 
call people out of range of standard tele- 
phone bells to the phone. Operated by 
radio signal from the telephone company’s 
office, the pocket buzzer emits a high- 
pitched hum whenever the subscriber is 
wanted, signaling him to head for the 
nearest phone. Service is being used by 
doctors, newspapermen, plumbers, sales- 
men and TV servicemen, in the Bethle- 
hem-Allentown area. Cost: $10 a month 
for up to 80 calls, 5¢ extra for each 
additional call. 

Coffee-Break Cup. For the busy exec- 
utive, whose morning cup of coffee at the 
office often gets cold before he can drink 
it, Emson Corp. put on sale an insulated, 
double-walled aluminum mug with a cap 
that works like a Thermos, keeps liquids 
hot for hours. Price: 98¢. 

3-D Color TV. The world’s first closed- 
circuit color-stereo TV system was 
announced by General Electric. After pro- 
viding sets for scientists to use in watch- 
ing radioactive processes, G.E. hopes to 
develop other markets, such as projecting 
sales conferences. conducting switching 
operations in railroad yards and control 
systems in automated factories. - 

Disposable Clothing. Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., maker of Kleenex, is commercially 
producing a new material designed for 
inexpensive disposable paper clothing. An 
outgrowth of the search for a stronger 
disposable handkerchief, Kimberly-Clark’s 
Kaycel consists of cellulose with a rein- 
forcing webbing of thread, is already being 
used for disposable laboratory coats and 
coveralls. Other uses: throwaway rain- 
coats, aprons, skirts and industrial caps. 
which may sell for less than the cost of 
laundering or cleaning a regular cloth one. 

Tornado Alarm. To predict local tor- 
nadoes, which often come up too suddenly 
for the Weather Bureau to forecast, Tor- 
nado, Inc., of Oklahoma City, will soon 
market a barometer with an electrical con- 
tact point that sets off an alarm buzzer 
when atmospheric pressure dips to a dan- 
gerous level. Battery-powered signal is 
small enough to fit in the glove compart- 
ment of a car, will give 20 minutes’ notice 
of tornado-producing conditions, says the 
inventor, Price: $29.50. 
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STREAKING FASTER THAN SOUND, B-58 releases weapon pod at target. New Sperry navigation system guides plane to exact point in space for release. 


Day or night, in any weather, at altitudes above 50,000 feet, it holds “Hustler” 


1907 — First Air Force plane, the Wright 
Flyer, flew only 42 mph, had a range of about 
50 miles. Intrepid pilots had few instruments, 
depended largely on luck, personal skill 





1987 — With round-the-world flight routine, 
today’s Air Force crews have finest training 
and finest equipment nation can provide 





on course with accuracy 10 times greater than any other system now in use, 


FIRST SUPERSONIC BOMBER 
NEEDS ONLY 3-MAN CREW 


Electronic guidance equipment makes operation virtually automatic 


This is an aggressor’s eye view of SAC’s 
“Hustler”—Convair’s delta-winged B-58— 
world’s first supersonic strategic bomber. 
The “Hustler” is also the most nearly 
automatic airplane yet developed. It is 
equipped with newly developed Sperry 
electronic navigation and guidance sys- 
tems which automatically direct it at 
speeds well above that of sound. 
Advanced gyroscopes, electronic sens- 
ing elements and computers hold the plane 
on course for thousands of miles over 
uncharted regions. Continuously providing 
data for automatic correction of the small- 
est deviation from course, they perform in 
split-seconds complex calculations with 
precision and accuracy far beyond the 


capacity of human beings. These instru- 


ments even calculate the precise moment 
for release of the B-58’s unique throw- 
away weapon pod. 

This year the Air Force is celebrating 
its 50th anniversary. Weapons like the 
“Hustler”, manned by the best-trained 
crews in aviation history, enable the Air 
Force to put real meaning into its slogan, 
“Guardian of Freedom”, and make any 
would-be aggressor stop and think. For 47 
years Sperry’s work ‘in gyroscopics, elec- 
tronics, flight control and radar has helped 
build the strongest Air Force on earth. 
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Divorced. By Ann Todd, blonde 
British cinemactress (The Seventh Veil, 
The Paradine Case, Madeleine): David 
Lean, 49, talented British cinema director 
(Brief Encounter, Great Expectations, 
Summertime) after eight years of mar- 
two of separation, no children; in 


London. 


47; 


Died. Curzio Malaparte (real name: 
Kurt Suckert), 59, Italian writer (Kaputt, 
The Skin), polemical journalist and un- 
orthodox cinema writer-director-producer 
(Forbidden Christ, called in the U.S. 
Strange Deception); of lung cancer; in 
Born in Tuscany of a German 
father, Italian mother, Malaparte was 
called Fascism’s “strongest pen” during 
the ’20s, turned hostile to the regime and 
was interned (1933-38), most recently ac- 


cepted Italian Communist financing of a | 


trip this spring to China, but on his re- 
turn, seriously ill, was baptized a Roman 
Catholic. Despite his erratic politics, his 
more than two dozen books, which ranged 
from starkly etched studies of Italian 
peasants and fisherfolk to whimsical mock- 
ery of intellectuals and contemporary ide- 
ologies, rank him high among Italy’s con- 
temporary authors. 


Died. Kenneth Roberts, 71, bestselling 
historical novelist (Arundel, Rabble in 
Arms, Northwest Passage); of a coronary 
thrombosis; in Kennebunkport, Me. Born 
in Maine, where his ancestors (arriving in 
1639) worked and warred for several gen- 
erations, Roberts had already gained in- 


| ternational repute as a good reporter (on 


the Boston Post, 1909-17, the Saturday 
Evening Post, 1919-37) when he switched 
to full-time writing of historical fiction, 
ingeniously and accurately (“I think that 
most historians . . . should have stuck to 
farming”) tracked down his background 
for realistic, robust tales of the French 
and Indian wars (1754-60) and the Revo- 
lutionary War. 


Died. James B. (‘The Silver Fox”) 
Bowler, 82, oldtime Chicago West Side 
ward boss, alderman (except for two brief 
intervals) from 1906 to and U.S. 
Congressman from 1953; in Chicago. Elder 
statesman of the city’s Democratic ma- 
chine, Bowler shared power all through 
the boodle days with “Hinky Dink” Kenna 
and his close friend “Bathhouse John” 
Coughlin, whose insurance business Bowler 
took over when Coughlin died (1938), 
once maintained his own rifle-equipped 
“army” to hold out against gang- 
ster attempts to invade and take over 
his ward. 


1953, 


Died. James Middleton Cox, 87, long- 
time newspaper publisher (Dayton Daily 
News, Miami Daily News, Atlanta Con- 
stitution, etc.), governor of Ohio (1913- 
15, 1917-21), and, with Franklin D. 
Roosevelt running mate, the unsuc- 
cessful Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent in 1920; in Dayton (see Press). 
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Who wants to know? 


Everybody. To some degree and about certain things, 
everybody alive. 

The need to know, the hunger for knowing, varies 
from person to person, from topic to topic, but among 
normal people, it’s always there. And often it stays 
there, right through life. 


In the leaders of men (potential or arrived), that 


impulse to know diffuses, reaches out all over the world 
of the knowable. 


The news of state, for example, or of states, the news 
of business, the lively news of the lively arts— 


All this is part of the knowable and all this is part 
of TIME week after week. 


TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine 








Jig on the Trap 


THe Quare Fettow (86 pp.}—Brendan 
Behan—Grove Press (clothbound $2.75; 
paperbound $1.25). 

REFLECTIONS ON Haneine (231 pp.J— 
Arthur Koestler—Macmillan ($4.50). 


There are those to whom the scaffold is 
a pulpit and those to whom it is the stage 
for a ghoulish Punch-and-Judy show. One 
of the pulpiteers is Britain’s ex-Hungarian, 
ex-Communist Arthur Koestler, whose 
brilliant contribution to the campaign for 
the abolition of hanging in Britain has 
been published in the U.S. To Koestler 
(who languished for months under sen- 
tence of death in a Franco prison), hang- 
ing is no joke. To Dublin’s Brendan 
Behan it can be. 

In The Quare Fellow, a Manhattan- 
bound three-act play that won critical 
applause in London last year, Irish Pup- 
peteer Behan performs a farcical jig on 
the trap in the Hanging and Flogging wing 
of a prison remarkably like Dublin’s 
Mountjoy Prison. His “Quare Fellow,” 
who never appears in the play, is one of 
two men waiting for the public hangman 
to come from Britain to execute them for 
murder. One, whom the prisoners call 
“Silver-top,” had beaten his wife to death 
with a walking stick. The Quare Fellow 
had killed his brother and, using his skill 
as a butcher, drained the brother's blood 
into a crock. Silver-top is reprieved (and 
thereupon tries to hang himself in his 
cell), but the Quare Fellow is doomed. 

Birdlime in a Dell. It sounds like dis- 
mal stuff, but from the first lines of this 
play the Irish language contrasts with 
modern stage English as a cage of song- 
birds contrasts with a yardful of hens, and 
the reader is quickly caught in a Grand 
McGuignol of fatalist humor. Like Koes- 
tler, rumpled, mountainous Author Behan, 
34, knows prison bars from the inside; he 
was sentenced in his teens to an English 
reformatory for dropping I.R.A. explo- 
sives into London mailboxes, has spent in 
all eight years in prison for assorted vio- 
lence on behalf of Irish freedom. His dia- 
logue flourishes with a knowledgeability of 
prison slang—a cell is a “flowery dell” and 
time is “birdlime’—and makes engaging 
capital of the peculiar snobbery of the 
penitentiary in which the long-termers, or 


lags, have social precedence over the - 


young or first-term offenders. 

There are comic scenes that approach 
the .best in Sean O’Casey, as when a 
shrewd old“lag with a game leg solicits a 
massage from a warder in order to get 
drunk on rubbing alcohol. “Which leg is 
it?” asks the warder. “To be on the safe 
side,” says Convict Dunlavin, “you'd have 
to do two of them. It's only the mercy of 
God I’m not a centipede, sir . . . Ah, 
that’s massive, sir. "Tis you that has the 
healing hand.” The warder turns, and 
Dunlavin sneaks a great swig from the 
alcohol bottle. ‘“That’s it. sir, thorough 
does it. . . May God reward you, sir, you 
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Associated Press 
PLAYWRIGHT BEHAN 


Fun in the hanging and flogging wing. 


must be the seventh son of the seventh 
son of one of the Lees from Limerick on 
your mother’s side maybe. [ Drinks again. ] 
Ah, that’s the cure for the cold of the 
wind and the world’s neglectment.” 

Dig for Snout. Beneath the farcical, 
Playwright Behan’s point is as serious as 
that of Polemicist Koestler, and even be- 
fore the action builds to its sickening off- 


PARLOR GAME 


TV’s Steve Allen, sometime author 
(Fourteen For TONIGHT), was fiterely 
trying to enliven an Authors’ League 
of America dinner, but he planted the 
germ seed of a new lazy man’s par- 
lor game when he introduced Allen’s 
Scrambled Book List. Some samples: 


THe MAN IN THE Gray FLANNEL 
Suit—by General Robert E. Lee 

You Can't Go Home Acain— 
by Juan Perdn 

Or Time AND THE River—by Willie 
Sutton 

THe Bao Seeo—by Luther Bur- 
bank 

SometHING oF Vatue—by Bobo 
Rockefeller 

THe OrGanization Man—by Car- 
mine De Sapio 

THe Day tHe Money Stopreo— 
by Charles Van Dorent 

Bus Stop—by Mike Quill 


From Allen's start it is only a 
short leap to Notes From UNoer- 
Grounp, by Benny Hooper Jr., THE 
Power Euite, by Georgy Malenkov, 
A Certain Smite, by Leonardo da 
Vinci, or THe Sun Atso Rises, by 
Aly (My Son, My Son) Khan. 

It could go on all night. 





stage climax with the drop of the trap and 
“the screeches and roars of them” in the 
rest of the prison. it is apparent that play- 
wright and polemicist agree. The prisoners 
laugh at their keepers, at themselves, even 
at the Quare Fellow’s predicament. In this 
way, Brendan Behan laughs at the society 
that thinks that by taking men’s lives, it 
improves itself. At the grave, which they 
have eagerly dug for the customary 
reward of some snout (tobacco), four 
prisoners perform a final act reminiscent 
of the division of spoils on Calvary long 
ago. It is the prison custom not to send on 
the condemned man’s last letters, but to 
bury them with him. As they are dropped 
in the grave, the prisoners grab for them. 

“Give us them bloody letters,” says one. 
“They're worth money to one of the Sun- 
day papers.” 


House That Was a Home 


THe Worto oF Suzie Wone (345 pp.) 
—Richard Mason—World ($3.95). 


At the heart of The World of Susie 
Wong lies one of the hoariest of truisms: 
prostitutes are people. And if its heroine, 
Hong Kong Suzie, is like most girls, only 
more so, it must at all points be remem- 
bered that she needs the money. Besides, 
Suzie could not help it. She had been 
seduced in Shanghai by her guardian un- 
cle. She could not read and she could not 
write beyond spelling out her name, and 
even that invariably had the “z” written 
backwards. But she was very good at her 
work, and once she reached Hong Kong 
her heat little figure and native shrewd- 
ness made it certain that she would get 
along. On the debit side is Suzie’s baby, 
the byproduct of a liaison with an English 
cad who had promised marriage and then 
walked out on her, but she loves it 
dearly and it does not noticeably interfere 
with her profession. 

There are those who will deplore The 
World of Suzie Wong and its heroine, but 
even before publication the novel meets 
most of the preconditions for success: it 
has been sold to the movies for a reported 
price of more than $200,000, and its pub- 
lisher has backed it with a $10,000 adver- 
tising budget. To British Author Richard 
Mason, all this may confirm his solid 
belief that in fiction the twain will always 
meet if East is a lovely chick and West is 
a broad-minded Englishman determined 
to vault the color bar. 

Robert Lomax comes to the Nam Kok 
Hotel in Hong Kong looking for a cheap 
room with a view. He is an artist with 
little money and less Chinese, and it takes 
him a while to discover that he has moved 
into a house of assignation. The visitors 
are mostly sailors of all nations; the girls 
are of various shapes and sizes. And of 
course there is Suzie, Hero Lomax, an 
easygoing type, becomes quite fond of the 
world of Suzie Wong. He has no money to 
spend, but he gets to be a friend and con- 
fidant of all the girls—even something of 
a house pet. Suzie, it develops, is no 
ordinary employee, and it soon becomes 
understood that she is Robert's steady— 
at first in the chastest way. But it is not 
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human for such a girl as Suzie to play 
“just friends” indefinitely. To Lomax, the 
girl is a trial. She takes up with other men 
(only for money, of course) and makes 
him writhe in agony. It all ends just beau- 
tifully, however, with Robert a successful 
painter, Suzie his wife with her trade 
behind her, and the final prospect of a 
happy life in a mountain village. 

What in other hands could easily have 
become a leering and vulgar yarn winds 
up here as an exercise of the love- 
thy-neighbor. _do-not-cast-the-first-stone 
school. Author Mason has managed an 
indelicate background in a quite delicate 
way. Once a reader becomes wrapped in 
his easy style and artless examination of 
the oldest profession with Oriental trap- 
pings, the book's unintended moral is 
plainly spelled out: that a man as easy to 
please as Robert will always be fair game 
for those Suzies who are born to please. 


Man's Last Chance 


Pecs (328 
Knopf ($5). 


THe SQuare 
Wallace 


pp.}—/rving 


“They drew all manner of things— 
everything that begins with an M—” 

“Why with an M?” said Alice. 

“Why not?” said the March Hare. 


Originals ) 


Irving (The Fabulous igi Wal- 
lace uses these lines from Alice in Won- 
derland as foreword to his studies of 
nine Americans of the March hare species. 
Wallace's just-this-side-of- 
the-nuthouse characters began in adoles- 


when Wilbur 


fondness for 


cence Glenn Voliva. one- 
time high prophet of Zion City, Ill., per- 
sonally assured him that the earth was 
shaped like a saucer and the sky “‘a solid 


dome.” Wallace concedes that Voliva’s 
own dome was probably far from solid, 
but he argues that Voliva stood for “the 
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Abolisher of ngre 
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human freedom to be different.” i.e., to 
be what U.S. tradition calls “individual- 
istic’’ or nonconformist, what orthodoxy 
dubs heretical, what psychiatry calls neu- 
rotic, what some men in the street call 
plain cracked. Author Wallace agrees 
with Mill that “eccentricity has always 
abounded when and where strength of 
character has abounded,” and then with 
tender gaiety proceeds to profile a hand- 
ful of the most eccentric eccentrics of all 

Lorp TrmotHy Dexter of Newbury- 
port, Mass. Realizing, as no stuffy con- 
formist would, that the quickest way to 
become a U.S, peer is to confer the title 
on oneself, Dexter sensibly did just that. 
“It is the voise of the peopel.” he ex- 
plained in his firm, aristocratic prose, 
“and I cant Help it and. . . it dont hurt 
A Cat...” Born in 1747, America’s first 
peer started life “Dressin of skins for 
briches & glovs,” would probably never 
have grown too big for his briches had 
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or of nut 


he not spent every penny of his savings 
buying up U.S. “Continentals” and state 
securities—and harvesting a fortune when 
the infant decided to redeem 
such “trash.” Yankee Trader Dexter's 
finest feats included selling 42,000 warm- 
ing pans and cargoes of mittens to the 
warm West Indies and, on the 
advice of a practical joker, shipping a 
large quantity of coal to Newcastle. The 
warming pans were used as ladles in a 
sugarmaking factory and for frying lish 
the mittens were snapped up by another 
trader and rushed to the Baltic. Dexter's 
coal reached Newcastle in the 
of a coal strike; his prohts were 
Most memorable. however, is his 
A Pickle for the Knowing Ones, 
which is unpunctuated throughout but 
in later printings 
mixed punctuation marks for the 
to insert wherever he pleases. 
Deta Bacon. She was probably the 


Congress 


solemn 


middle 
enor- 
mous. 
treatise 
contains a page ol 


reader 











Bettmann A 
CANDIDATE VicToRIA WoopHULL 
Broker of love. 


first to insist that Shakespeare was really 
a whole syndicate of writers headed by 
Sir Francis Bacon (no kin). Her argu 
ments “impressed” Emerson, upset Carlyle 
so much “that he began to shriek.” and 
gave her loyal, kindly friend Nathaniel 
Hawthorne (then U.S. consul at Liver 
pool) some of the most wearisome days 
of his literary and official life. Zealous 
half starved, New England’s Bacon delved 
into Britain’s Bacon, haunted Stratford- 
on-Avon, struggled to pry up the grave- 
stone of “that booby that | Stratford 
poacher.’ Delia’s 682-page tome. T/n 
Philosophy of The Plays Of Shakspere 
Unfolded, is a major milestone of the 
great anti-Shakespearean nut race that 
continues to this day. Delia, after a stretch 
in an English insane asylum, died in a 
Hartford, Conn, sanitarium in 1859. 


Vicrorta WoopHuLt of Homer, Oo. 
By far the most endearing of Auchor 
Wallace's nonconformists, lovable. free- 


loving Victoria ran for the 
in 1872 on a third party “equal rigits 
ticket. Most of her previous life had been 
tough: she and her pretty sister Tennes 
see had scraped along on the pennies they 
earned from “spiritualism, magnetic heal- 
and prostitution.” So 
when an “apparition in [a] Greek tunic 

name of Demosthenes, appeared to her 
in Pittsburgh and ordered her to try her 
lust in New York City 
obeyed. Within two ticks Tennessee was 
transmitting energy from her 
into the aged but still avid limbs 
rnelius Vanderbilt. After 
electrical intake, the com- 
discharging his 


presidency 


Ing, Cancer cures 


the sisters gladly 
electrical 


body 
of Commodore C 








18 months of 


modore began own bat- 


teries, He installed Victoria and Tennessee 


in a brokerage house of their own—tirst a 


genteel place ornamented with a_ huge 
photograph of the commodore and the 
words: “Simply to Thy cross | cling.” and 
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later a place in Wall Street itself. Three 
Vanderbilt-aided years of brokerage by 
the sisters netted them $700,000, some of 
which, one critic said, came not so much 
out of railroad shares as out of the sisters’ 
selling of their rich stocks of electrical 
energy. Victoria was the first presiden- 
tial candidate who, on being asked for 
an opinion of another public figure, was 
in a position to answer simply: “He slept 
every night for three months in my 
arms.” Both sisters married rich Britons, 
died peacefully in stately homes. 

Others in Author Wallace’s grand pa- 
rade are King James I of Trinidad (real 
name: James A. Harden-Hickey of San 
Francisco); Emperor Norton I (real 
name: Joshua Abraham Norton), who 
“abolished” Congress and from his palace 
—a musty room in the Eureka Lodging 
House in San Francisco—issued orders to 
Lincoln; New York Herald correspondent 
George Francis Train, who inspired Jules 
Verne by actually going “around the world 
in 80 days”; John Cleeves (“I declare 
that the earth is hollow”) Symmes; Edi- 
tress Ann Royall, who trapped President 
John Quincy Adams swimming naked in 
the Potomac, sat on his clothes, refused 
to budge until the President, only his 
head above water, had given her a full 
statement on “the controversy surround- 
ing the Bank of the United States.” 

All these, says Author Wallace lovingly, 
were square pegs in round holes; ‘They 
said nay when others said aye.” If we 
refuse to “dissent and disagree” as they 
did, “man will have lost his last battle 
and his last chance.” This is a deeply 
moving suggestion, even though many will 
probably prefer to lose the battle and 
retain their sanity. 


Polygamy for La Patrie 


Juncte Mission (204 pp.}—René Rie- 
sen—Crowell ($3.50). 


As soon as Captain Pierre, commander 
of the Kong-Plong outpost in south Indo- 
China, saw the handsome, flaxen-haired 
corporal from Lyon, he felt that he had a 
solution to the problem of winning over 
certain Moi tribes which had taken up a 
neutral position in the war with the 
Communist-led Viet Minh. After a work- 
out with the colonial troops, Corporal Rie- 
sen, the author of this book, was sent into 
the mountainous jungle ‘of central Viet 
Nam. Friendly Moi chieftains offered him 
a bride. Corporal Riesen demurred (“She 
was only nineteen and very pretty... 
with her breasts placed high, and her long 
jet-black hair hung down to her supple 
waist”), but on Captain Pierre’s solemn 
remonstrance, he decided to do his duty. 

A Moi Talleyrand. The marriage, per- 
formed with the aid of blood rites, was 
everything Captain Pierre had hoped for: 
the devoted Ilouhi carried her husband’s 
Tommy gun through the leech-infested 
rain forests, saved his life many times 
over, taught him the language, and ini- 
tiated him into the secrets of the primi- 
tive hill tribes; as the “Father with white 
hair,” exploiting his wife's tribal connec- 
tions. he won the allies France needed. 
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Courtesy Editions France-Empire, Paris 
SOLDIER RIESEN 
The strongest arms are woman's. 


His earnest tribute: “A woman's charm 
and attraction are more effective than 
force of arms. Ilouhi. . . played the part 
of a Talleyrand among the Mois.” 

In Jungle Mission (the English edition of 
Mission Spéciale en Forét Moi, published 
by Editions France-Empire) René Riesen 
sets out to describe the guerrilla war in 
Viet Nam (1946-54), in which carnivo- 
rous insects play almost as important a 
role as the cunning Viet Minh. There are 
exciting interludes in which elephants are 
hunted by day and tiger, buffalo, roebuck, 
boar and deer shot by flashlight at night. 
But what makes this unsophisticated book 
more interesting than most jungle jour- 
nals is the sophisticated corporal’s many- 
sided marital problem. By her fifth month 
of pregnancy, Ilouhi is obliged, under the 
strict tribal law, to find her husband a 
second wife. René protests the bigamy: 
“To carry out my mission would I have 
to become ... lord and master of a 
harem?” But Ilouhi finds him Crey the 
Bahnar huntress, a wild creature from the 
inner jungle. With the appearance of Crey, 
Riesen is surprised to discover in the de- 
voted Ilouhi “that boundless distress 
which is as old as the world itself.” A new 
relationship develops in which René finds 
that Tlouhi can “have the same sort of 
dreams as a white woman,” but in the ef- 
fort to share her thoughts and influence 
her mind he finds that she is “slowly lead- 
ing me back to primitive ideas and in- 
stincts.” Fascinated but also scared, the 
Frenchman writes: “No European woman 
had ever played the same part in my life.” 

Another Age. The distinguishing qual- 
ity of French colonialism was its lack of 
racial prejudice. But the war in Indo- 
China already belongs to another age, and 
in the once-prized colony, only a few 
French linger today. Corporal Riesen 
barely had time to write his book and to 
enjoy the fruits of his Croix de la Vail- 
lance Vietnamienne, with palm, before he 
was sent off to crumbling Algeria. There, 
last December, his devotion to La Patrie 
led him to death in an Arab ambush. 





MISCELLANY 


True Love. In Brisbane, Australia, 
organizers of the Royal National Show, 
the annual state fair, received a letter 
from an exhibitor: “Please send me a 
fresh check for the prize money won by 
my goat. When I was showing the last 
check to the goat, it ate it.” 





Restyled. In Pittsburgh, Carpenter 
Paul Eisel got so mad at his wife for 
serving pork chops that he smashed the 
dining-room table and several other pieces 
of furniture, remarked before he was fined 
$10 that it was “hand-me-down stuff, any- 
way. I was planning to have it replaced.” 


Legal Tender. In Lima, Ohio, Duane 
Fett and a pal were fined $5 each for 
creating a disturbance when a gas-station 
attendant refused to sell them 1¢ worth 
of gasoline, explained they were settling a 
bet on whether a man could buy that 
much. 


In Due Season. In Madiun, Java, Ra- 
den Sukotjo, who quit teaching school six 
years ago, got official notice from Indo- 
nesia’s Ministry of Education that he had 
won a salary increase. 


Pinch Hitter. In Fredericksburg, Va. 
Bakery Operator Edwin Young, annoyed 
at the damage done to rolls and loaves by 
customers testing their freshness, posted 
a sign: “The merchandise on this table is 
always fresh. If you must squeeze some- 
thing, please call the manager.” 


Reasonable Search. In Salem, Mass., 
Probate Judge John V. Phelan, denying a 
man’s request for divorce, ruled that his 
wife’s preventing him from entering her 
apartment to look for a suspected lover 
was not cruel and abusive treatment. 


Busy Little Fingers. In Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, a 13-year-old who enjoyed leafing 
through the encyclopedia, was turned 
over to juvenile probation authorities aft- 
er the discovery that he had assembled 
two-by-fours, a box and a sharpened steel 
plate to make a small but serviceable 
guillotine. 


Investigation. In New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, Police Chief Louis J. Clark, visiting 
a gas station that had just been robbed, 
dropped a piece of paper, bent down, 
spotted the thief under the desk. 


For Laden Craft. In Newport, R.I., 
the City Council is considering an ordi- 
nance requiring the town’s 92 barkeepers 
to have their doors open outward (64 
now swing in), on the theory it should be 
easier for a man to leave than enter. 


The Word. In Derby, Conn., Peter 
Ciesielski, arrested after a one-hour, zig- 
zag chase by two patrol cars, said: “The 
Lord told me not to stop. He just told me 
to keep going and everything would be 
all right.” 
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FRENCIL CALENDAR CLOCK, Lower dial shows months. days, dates, phases of moon. From the famous Old Charter Collection, 


Tick-tock...tick-tock... the whiskey that didn't watch the clock... seven long years ! 


1e) OLD CHARTER GOES into the cask a superior whiskey. Seven slow years’ 


q Wy 


aging mellow it to rare magnificence. These two simple, but vital, factors 
are behind the superb flavor that is Old Charter’s, alone. Long a bourbon 
drinker’s premier whiskey, Old Charter’s superb quality and rare smooth 
flavor have actually won over many Scotch, Canadian and Bonded 
whiskey drinkers. It has become one of the leading quality 


«> whiskies in America. Try it yourself. You'll see wiry. 
8 24 

1 TAK \ 
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= ° 
®) Kentucky's Finest Bourbon 








VIENNESE PEXDULETTE. Heart, 
pushed down rod, re-ascends in 
24 hours. Unique in America 
is is Old Charter. better by the 
drink because it's aged longer 


bs the clock 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + 7 YEARS OLD + 86 PROOF 
OLD CHARTER DISTILLERY COMPANY + LOUISVILLE, KY 
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